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TWO-WAY INTERPRETATION OF SCHOOLS 
THROUGH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


By Rev. James Shappelle* 


ATHOLICS of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati who took 
part in the recent local White House Conferences on 
Education participated in some very effective two-way public 
relations for the schools. The Conferences afforded many non- 
Catholics their first opportunity to learn of the contribution which 
Catholic schools make to education in Ohio. Likewise, the con- 
ferences were the occasion for many Catholics to talk over edu- 
cational problems with persons directly connected with the pub- 
lic schools. The results, as far as can be determined at present, 
were more sympathetic attitudes of Catholics towards pressing 
public school problems and greater understanding on the part of 
non-Catholics of the effectiveness of the Catholic schools. 
While plans were being made for the individual county Con- 
ferences, members of the Archdiocesan Councils of Catholic Men 
and Women, along with representatives of Catholic, parent- 
teacher groups, expressed their willingness to join the local dis- 
cussions. Altogether, Catholics were active in the conferences 
of twelve of the nineteen counties of the Archdiocese. One of 
the assistant superintendents of Catholic schools was a member 
of the planning committee for the Hamilton County Conference 
in Cincinnati, as well as a member of the county delegation sent 
to the State Conference in Columbus. Introductory talks at two 
county conferences were given by an assistant superintendent of 
the Catholic school system. 


ESTIMATING THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The local conferences were profitable experiences for the Cath- 
olic school representatives who participated in them. For one 
thing, it made many of them conscious of their relation to the 


*Rev. James Shappelle, M.A., S.T.D., is on the faculty of the Athenaeum 
of Ohio, Cincinnati, and is educational counselor for the Councils of Cath- 
olic Men and Women in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
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public schools. Many Catholic representatives had unconscious- 
ly gotten into the habit of talking about “our schools and their 
schools.” The conferences did much to correct Catholic think- 
ing on this point. As a result of the conferences, Catholics had 
a greater realization that both public and Catholic schools are our 
schools. One Catholic expressed it this way: 


We Catholics have to be interested in what goes on 
in the public schools. A lot of Catholic children go 
there. Besides, most of the citizens and government 
officials come out of the public schools. The kind of 
government and citizens we will have depends on the 
kind of public schools we have. 


Many Catholics at the conferences were amazed to see the di- 
rection taken in some of the group discussions. For example, 
it was a pleasant surprise for them to hear non-Catholics saying 
that the first function of the public school is to teach responsi- 
bility to God. Again, it was heartening to hear some non-Cath- 
olics insist that the best way to get more teachers was not by 


raising salaries, but by appealing to the ideals of self-sacrifice, 
service, and dedication in teen-agers. Catholic delegates were 
deeply impressed with the genuine interest expressed by non- 
Catholics for the promotion of moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools. 


ESTEEMING THE VALUE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Not to be overlooked among the advantages flowing from the 
local conferences was the amount of eye opening for many non- 
Catholics. One non-Catholic was quoted as saying that he was 
surprised to see any Catholics at the conferences, because he did 
not think that Catholics were interested in public schools. As a 
result of the conferences many began to see that the Catholic 
schools are partners in education with the public schools. 

In order to ensure an adequate picture of the educational 
scene, fact-sheets were furnished at the conferences. The fact- 
sheets pointed out the significant contributions made by Catholic 
schools to American education. It was noted that the Catholic 
schools are private, non-profit enterprises serving the community 
by doing a public service. A part of that public service, it was 
shown, includes the teaching of moral living and good citizen- 
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ship as well as instruction in the regular school subjects. Cath- 
olic schools were also represented as doing a public service inso- 
far as they furnish parents with a concrete opportunity of exer- 
cising their democratic right to choose the kind of education they 
think best for their children. These facts were well received. A 
strong impression was made by information supplied on the 
financial contribution made by the Catholic schools to education 
in the State. It was pointed out that by conducting their own 
schools in 1954-1955, Catholics in Ohio made a financial contri- 
bution equivalent to $55,000,000. (This was in addition to the 
amount of money individual Catholics paid out in taxes.) 

All in all, the local White House Conferences in the Archdio- 
cese of Cincinnati gave both Catholics and non-Catholics an edu- 
cation in education, and served as a vehicle for good public rela- 
tions for both public and Catholic schools. 


Six of the seven chapters of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
for 1950-52 (i.e., from July 1, 1950, through June 30, 1952) 
have now been published; only the index remains to be 
published. The six published booklets may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Of the 1952-54 Sur- 
vey, one booklet, Chapter 5, Statistics of Special Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children 1952-53, is also available. 


A Manhattan College alumnus, John Ryan MacKenzie, 
was appointed last month legislative liaison officer in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie will assist department officials in matters involv- 
ing departmental relations with members of Congress, 
congressional committees, and their staffs. 


One-seventh of the student body of Loyola University 
of the South is non-Catholic. The total enrollment, made 
up of students from thirty-one states and fourteen foreign 
countries, is approximately three thousand. Faculty mem- 
bers number 227. 


WHY JOHNNY DOESN’T READ 
By Rev. Francis X. Canfield* 


EW BOOKS IN RECENT YEARS have rocked the educa- 

tional world as violently as Rudolf Flesch’s Why Johnny 
Can't Read.’ In the Spring of 1955, a Detroit local daily ran the 
book in serial form and then published the reactions of teach- 
ers, parents, and other interested observers. Perhaps it is safe 
to say that for the parochial schools the discussion was largely 
academic. Few Catholic schools ever departed very far from 
the traditional methods of phonics and phonetics. As a result, 
Johnnys and Marys who attended parochial primary schools have 
been trained well enough in the skills of reading and spelling. 

But there is a difference between skill in reading and the 
habit of reading. Hence, for the parochial school teacher and 
administrator, Flesch’s title might be rephrased to read, “Why 
Johnny Doesn't Read.” In terms of spiritual and moral growth 
of our pupils, the question has special significance. For the 
habit of reading plays a major role in the knowledge and grasp 
of the Faith. Someone has observed that the first six years of 
our schooling is directed toward learning to read, and the next 
six toward reading to learn. In actual fact, there is no end to 
reading to learn. The indispensable role of this process is drama- 
tically obvious in the case of the pupil who goes on to college 
and higher studies. 

But far beyond his formal schooling, this process of reading 
to learn is also vital for growth and enrichment in the religious 
life of the adult Catholic. Where else if not through reading 
does the average Catholic find information about his religion 
and a greater awareness of its implications? Surely most parish 
priests will agree that the ten-minute sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing or the occasional parish study group is hardly adequate to 


*Rev. Francis X. Canfield is on the staff of Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

1 Rudolph Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955). 
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keep fully alive in the heart of the individual Catholic the depths 
and the riches and the wisdom of his Faith. Certainly these 
limited opportunities are meager in comparison with the possi- 
bilities of growth inherent in reading sound books. In truth. 
it is chiefly through reading that the Catholic begins to think 
with the Church on all the vital questions that pertain to self, so- 
ciety, and God. 

But do our people read? The facts seem to bear out that 
books especially are forgotten sources of inspiration and enrich- 
ment. A recent Gallup poll revealed that only 39 per cent of 
college-trained Americans, only 17 per cent of high school grad- 
uates, and a paltry 7 per cent of citizens who had finished gram- 
mar school were reading a book at the time the poll was taken. 
No data is available as to the relative proportion of Catholic 
school graduates polled in this survey. But experience seems 
to bear out that there is no basis for thinking that the percent. 
ages among them would be any more cheering. On the con- 
trary, the ugly specter of anti-intellectualisni too often appears 
among us. Too often our attitudes, if not our actual speech, are 
infected with the pseudo-pious dismissal of the arts, letters, and 
sciences as “not necessary for salvation.” As a consequence, the 
enlargement of our vision especially through books and reading 
sadly suffers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE HABIT OF READING 


The habit of reading good books remains a rich source of 
spiritual as well as intellectual riches. As teachers, especially 
in our secondary schools, can we afford to neglect or treat with 
superficial interest this educational process that has such sig- 
nificance for the life-long growth and development of our people? 
By developing in our pupils the habit of good reading we can 
communicate spiritual values and ideals most effectively now 
and enkindle an interest in reading that will endure far beyond 
graduation. 

Essentially the problem resolves itself into getting our young 
people to read consistently and to develop a maturity of thought 
and taste that will continue to lead them to greater riches. No 
one course in the curriculum—not even English—should be ex- 
pected to shoulder complete responsibility for developing habits 
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of good reading. It is only through the entire faculty working 
together that this priceless habit will be developed. Unless the 
basic, fundamental interest in good books is established, then all 
talk about reading books of a spiritual or moral nature is just 
that—carbon dioxide. If the English class or the history course 
breeds a dislike for books, as though they were a menace to 
adolescent fun, a source of infection, or “pills” for “squares,” 
then the religion teacher will be utterly frustrated in trying to 
sell Fr. Talbot, Fr. John O’Brien, Thomas McDermott, or even 
Fulton Oursler. 

Actually, young people like to read! We must never be dis- 
couraged by the marginal group of high school students who 
wouldn't read a book if you gave them a “souped-up Hot-Rod” 
as an inducement or reward. We must always be conscious of 
the tremendous competition we face for the interest and time’ of 
our young people. Obviously, TV is a greedy monster, wolfing 
down hours of time in the lives of all our people. Outdoor ac- 
tivities, athletic competition, and an awakening to the legitimate 
satisfactions of social life keep young people on an endless tread- 
mill. But by and large, in every normal lad or lassie there lies 
latent a genuine delight and response to good reading. 


SELECTION OF READING MATERIALS 


The word “good” is all-important. What is good reading for 
the teen-ager? We must not impose our adult tastes and norms 
on his mind. In rhetoric, “good” English is defined as that which 
is adapted to the audience, the subject, and the occasion. So 
also, reading is “good” in the measure that it is gauged to a 
particular audience, is about a subject that is interesting to 
that group, and, not unimportant, is to be read on a particular 
occasion or in a certain mood. 

There is a cardinal rule for selecting books and encouraging 
young people to read: The book must come to them on their own 
channel or wave-length. To promote juvenile tales and childish 
illustrations is to insult and repel them. To promote titles be- 
yond their reach is to discourage them. 

Margaret Edwards, coordinator of work with young people at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, shares some of her 
experiences in working with young people in an article in The 
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Saturday Review, November 13, 1954, “The Rise of Teen-Age 
Reading.”* In substance, Miss Edwards emphasizes that read- 
ing attracts the teen-ager in proportion to the degree that it 
fills his needs and satisfies his interests. These needs Miss 
Edwards lists in this order of importance: (1) how to over- 
come self-consciousness; (2) how to enter into the state of dat- 
ing; (3) how to distinguish between false and true values; (4) 
appreciating the charm of just being one’s self; (5) how the 
teen-ager fits into the family and shares its problems; (6) teen- 
age responsibility for social problems; and (7) understanding 
people of other countries. 

Not only must we start, then, with actual interests—and we 
can always proceed to develop and reveal for them their latent 
interests in life’s deeper problems—but we must always promote 
books that talk their language. No responsible educator or 
librarian would advocate abandoning grammar and retreating 
to wholesale slang. But any normal person must understand a 
book before he can like it. Hence the choice of words, of images, 
the rhythm of the sentences and the compactness of style must 
have an appeal for the 20th century young American. We are 
not rejecting the classics. But we must discriminate between the 
more complex pattern of A Tale of Two Cities* and the simpler 
Great Expectations.* 

Books on religious themes, biographies of saints and promo- 
tional material for vocations, must pass the same tests. Piety 
is no substitute for effective writing. Sugary, sentimental, and 
saccharine illustrations are poor advertisements for the realities 
of virtue and the supernatural life. 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE READING HABIT 


A fine pamphlet has been issued recently about the develop- 
ment of reading habits.’ Entitled The Development of Life- 


2 Margaret Edwards, “The Rise of Teen-Age Reading,” The Saturday 
Review XXXVII (November '3, 1954), 88-89. 

3 Charles Dickens, Tale of Two Cities (New York: Coward-McCann 
Co., 1950). 

4Charles Dickens, Great Expectations (New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1949). 

5 National Book Committee, The oe of Lifetime Reading 
Habits (New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1955). 
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time Reading Habits it is the outgrowth of a conference on the 
subject sponsored in June, 1954, by the National Book Commit- 
tee. The observations of these people who are professionally 
engaged in promoting good reading are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. For example, it was the conclusion of this confer- 
ence that the written book report in its traditional form is one 
of the most effective means to discourage and repel the average 
high school student! 


In a positive way, this committee advocated some stimulating 
techniques to promote the habit of good reading among our 
young people. We might note that these devices could be used 
in the religion classes as well as in English and the social sciences. 
Oral discussion about books rated very highly. Characters from 
one novel might be related to those from another, e.g., how the 
Iron Duke of John Tunis* might get along with the heroine of 
Daly’s Seventeenth Summer." Character sketches might be writ- 
ten on the order of “People I Have Met.” Students could be given 
freedom to read as much as desired from a lengthy, well se- 
lected list with the understanding that only an oral report would 
be asked for and that the quantity of their reading will influence 
their mark. 

Selected passages of dramatic impact might be read aloud 
by the students and the teacher. Think of the gripping scenes 
from Sabatini, or the entertaining ones from Lewis's Screwtape 
Letters. Current titles, such as the excellent series for junior 
high school people now being published by Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy under the banner of “Vision Books,” could be frankly 
and informally reviewed for the school paper. The Michigan 
Catholic, weekly paper of the archdiocese of Detroit, runs a bi- 
weekly column, “Teen Talks on Books,” on its high school page. 
Here representatives from various parochial schools give their 
views about current titles and old favorites like Ferber’s So 
Big.® 


6 John Tunis, Iron Duke (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1938). 

7 Daly, M., Seventeenth Summer (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1942). 

ey S. Lewis, Screwtape Letters (London: S. J. R. Saunders Co., 
1942). 

%E. Ferber, So Big (New York: Doubleday, Poge and Co., 1924). 
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Book Fairs are effective in focusing attention on books. Even 
better, good titles in inexpensive paper-backs could be made easily 
available in the school cafeteria or supply store. We must be 
alert to the fact that not all Catholic paperbacks fit the adole- 
scent mind. Some violate the canons of good production. An 
excellent series, however, is Doubleday’s “Image Books,” of 
which some titles, like Connolly's Mr. Blue! and Farrow’s 
Damien the Leper,’ will appeal to young people. 

Contact should be made with the local public library, with 
a Catholic lending library or parish library, if they exist in 
the neighborhood. After all, once the student graduates, the 
school library is no longer at his disposal. Where else will 
he get his books if not from one of these sources. Local Cath- 
olic book stores could be encouraged to set up occasional dis- 
plays in the school especially during Catholic Book Week in 
February. In other words, the high school student should be 
brought into direct contact with the normal channels of book 
distribution that will be available to him as an adult. 

As priests and religious, perhaps we need the warning that 
moral and spiritual enrichment is not necessarily confined to 
“Catholic books.” Of course there are superb titles of a strictly 
religious nature for the high school student. Spiritual Books for 
Catholic Youth, compiled by Fr. Raymond Fullam, S.J., lists 
and annotates over 400 titles graded according to age level and 
distributed under such topics as “Youth and Saints.”!*_ But by 
its very nature, sound literature will convey sound spiritual 
values. In fact, usually with greater impact than a mere didac- 
tic treatise or a pious story poorly told. For example, there 
is courage in the face of great odds in such a story as Wister’s 
The Virginian," the finding of self in Daly’s Seventeenth Sum- 
mer,"4 loyalty to spiritual values in Connolly’s Mr. Blue.’® Edna 
Ferber, the Brontes, and R. L. Stevenson convey an acceptable 


10M. Connoly, Mr. Blue (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928). 

11J. Farrow, Damien the Leper (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1932). 

12 R. Fullam, Spiritual Books for Catholic Youth (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work, 1952). 

180, Wister, The Virginian (New York: Macmillan Co., 1902). 

14 Daly, op. cit. 

15 Connoly, op. cit. 
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scale of moral values that will penetrate and illumine the teen- 
age mind. 

If we are going to sell a product, we have to know it by 
name and what it has to offer. If we're going to sell books 
and the habit of reading, we have to know books. Besides Fr. 
Fullam’s"* list mentioned above, other book selection tools avail- 
able to the high school teacher and librarian are such proven 
sources as: The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
with Catholic Supplement (H. W. Wilson, New York 52, N.Y., 
subscription basis); Best Sellers (University of Scranton, bi- 
weekly, $4.00); Books on Trial (Thomas More Bookshop, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., eight times a year, $3.00); The Catholic Booklist (St. 
Catharine’s College, Ky., annual, 75¢); Catholic Library World 
(Catholic Library Association, Glen Ellyn, Ill., eight times a 
year, $6.00); Junior Libraries (R.R. Bowker Co., New York 36, 
N.Y., monthly $3.00); and The Wilson Library Bulletin (H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York 52, N. Y., ten times a year, $2.00). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PERSONNEL 


All this work—studying the interests of young people and 
selecting titles and counseling them on their reading—takes time, 
training, and money. Of these three items, perhaps the one most 
often overlooked or forgotten is time. The trained librarian 
can be a rich source of help to the faculty and students. But 
no normal person can perform the professional duties of a 
librarian, teach almost a full schedule of classes and then hope 
to participate in a reading program with any effectiveness. In 
most high schools, even parochial, the adequate fulfillment of a 
librarian’s duties would consume full time. 

Nor will books and reading prosper if the administration of 
the school reflects greater interest in basketball than in books! 
The administrator sets the tone for the school. Books and 
athletic achievements are not mutually exclusive. But in all 
honesty, isn’t the halfback who carries the school team to vic- 
tory too often enthroned as though he were the fulfillment and 
paragon of our educational program? If he happens to be a 
good student and a mature reader, the more important phases of 


16 Fullam, op. cit. 
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our work prosper, at least by association. But truthfully, that is 
a very rare lad. 

Finally, this work of inculcating habits of good reading de- 
mands that we read ourselves. We can’t be mere robots point- 
ing to the book shelves. In our own classes and conversation, 
we must give stimulating evidence that reading has been a sat- 
isfying source of pleasure for us. Every teacher should read 
at least one book a month! And that besides our spiritual read- 
ing and lesson plans and textbooks. After all, we deal in the 
world of ideas. Unless we keep our minds fresh, vitalized, we 
stand a good chance of mental sterility and barrenness. Fifteen 
minutes a day, about two hours a week, will get us through the 
average book in three weeks. Only by reading ourselves can 
we be dynamic leaders, or rather, understanding sharers in the 
joys that are found in the wonderful world of books. 

Working in this fashion, perhaps some day we'll have the sat- 
isfaction of having a reluctant reader—teen-size—return a book 
and say, “Gee, that was the most of the best.” Even more im- 


portant is the fact that we will be contributing so effectively 
to the present growth and eventual maturity of our Catholic 
school graduates, that a survey as to “Why Johnny Doesn’t Read,” 
will never be necessary. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association is scheduled for St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 3-6, 1956. Its theme is “Better Schools for 
Better Times.” Housing reservations should be sent to 
the NCEA Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau, Room 
406, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association will 
hold its annual convention in Washington, D.C., March 
25-29, 1956. Its theme is “Guidance and National Policy.” 
Further information on the convention may be obtained by 
writing Dr. Arthur Hitchock, Executive Secretary, APGA, 
1534 O Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


February 19-25, 1956, is Catholic Book Week, which is 
sponsored by the Catholic Library Association. Kits con- 
taining materials for the Week may be obtained from the 
Association’s headquarters, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois, at $1.00 apiece. 


COLLEGE CLASSES AND THE FOUR GOSPELS 
By Rev. L. J. Daly, S.J.* 


T= PRESENTATION OF THE CASE for the credibility 
and authenticity of our Gospels to college and university 
classes is at times a difficult matter. Although there are many 
excellent books on the subject, the usual textbook treatment is 
hampered by lack of space and the teacher is hindered by the 
lack of time. Furthermore, it sometimes seems that the problem 
is handled in a less historical manner than it should be. After 
all, this question is like that which faces every historian who 
begins to delve back to the sources of any historical question. A 
historical approach would seem to be in order. 

The following essay attempts to outline one way of present- 
ing the matter to college classes in apologetics or similar sub- 
jects. It also tries to give a historical approach to the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Who wrote the four Gospels? (2) Have we 
what and all the Evangelists wrote? (3) Can we trust these 
writers? 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 


The four Gospels are genuine, that is to say, they were writ- 
ten by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. One of the simplest 
ways to prove this to oneself is to read the statements made 
about these books by men in the early decades of Christianity. 
Many writers at the end of the first century and the beginning 
of the second allude to or cite the Gospels, thus proving that 
they were widely known and read. In the second century, cap- 
able and learned writers point out Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John as the authors of the Gospels. 


- *Rev. L. J. Daly, S.J., is on the staff of St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
issouri. 

1A very helpful work on this subject is that of H. Felder, Christ and 
the Critics, trans. J. J. Stoddard (2 vols., London: Burnes, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1924), I, 1-65 passim; cf. also F. Mourret, History of the 
Catholic Church, trans. N. Thompson (5 vols.; St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1931), I, passim; L. de Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, trans. B. Whelan 
(8 vols.; London: Sheed and Ward, 1930-1934), I, 1-190 passim; J. Lebre- 
ton and J. Zeiller, History of the Primitive Church (2 vols.; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949), I. 
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Clement of Rome, the third Pope after St. Peter, apparently 
the son of a freedman of the house of the Consul Clement, was a 
friend of both Peter and Paul. He wrote a letter to the Corin- 
thians between 95-98 A.D., and in the letter he makes use of at 
least ten passages from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Shortly after- 
ward, Ignatius of Antioch, writing during the reign of Trajan 
(98-117 A.D.), shows a deep knowledge of the Synoptics, that 
is, of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.? His knowledge of the Gos- 
pel of St. John caused the Protestant scholar Zahn to write: 


The amplifications of the utterance of Jesus found in 
John’s Gospel and the application of these to quite dif- 
ferent conditions, presupposes that Ignatius had alread 
for a long time, both as reader and preacher, paid muc 
attention to the Fourth Gospel. And he takes for granted 
a similar condition of things also among the Christians 
in Rome and Asia Minor.® 


The Didache, a document which dates back to about 100 A.D., 


if not earlier, contains many phrases which the students will 
easily recognize for they, too, have heard them read at Sunday 
Mass.* 


There are two ways, one of life and one of death; and 
there is a great difference between the two ways. The 
way of life is this: first, thou shalt love God Who made 
thee, second, thy neighbor as thyself... . Now the 
teaching of these words is as follows: Bless those that 
curse you and pray for your enemies, and fast for those 
that persecute you. For what thanks is it, if you love them 
that love you? Do not even the Gentiles do the same? 
... If any one give you a blow on the right cheek 
turn to him the other also... . If a man compel thee to 
goa mile, go with him two. If a man take thy cloak, give 
him thy coat also.® 


Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna, who was both a pupil of St. 
John and the teacher of Irenaeus, became a victim of the anti- 
Catholic persecution in 155 A.D., during the emperorship of An- 


2 Felder, op. cit., 48. 

8 Ibid., 49. 

4 Mourret-Thompson, op. cit., I, Appendix I; also p. 80. Cf. text as 
cited in Enchiridion Patristicum, comp. M. J. Rouet de Journel (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1911), pp. 1-4. 

5 Mourret-Thompson, op. cit., I, Appendix I. 
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toninus Pius. We know the age of this man from his statements 
which have come down to us in the Acts of Polycarp, an example 
of the historical records kept of such trials: 


Then the proconsul urging him and saying: “Swear 
and I will set thee at liberty; reproach Christ!” Then 
Polycarp answers: “Eighty and six years have I served 
Him and He has never done me any injury. How then 
can I blaspheme my King and Savior?”® 


In the one letter of this bishop which is still preserved and 
which he wrote to Philippi in Macedonia in the very year of 
Ignatius’ death, we find the whole letter interwoven with quota- 
tions from and allusions to the writings of the New Testament. 
Later on Eusebius quoted Irenaeus’ words: 


I can still indicate the place where the Blessed Poly- 
carp preached .. . as he described his association with 
John and the others who had seen the Lord.... He 
also reported all that he had heard from them about 
the Lord and .. . his miracles and teaching. . . and it 
was all in perfect agreement with the Holy Scriptures.” 


Papias, a bishop in Phrygia, was a pupil of St. John and also 
a friend of Polycarp. His testimony is quoted by the historian 
Eusebius as follows: 


....And the Presbyter (John) used to say this: “Mark 
became Peter’s interpreter and wrote accurately all that 
he remembered; not, indeed, in order of the things said 
or done by the Lord. For he had not heard the Lord 
nor followed Him but later, as I said, followed Peter 
who used to give teaching as necessity demanded but 
not making, as it were, an arrangement of the Lord’s 
oracles, so that Mark did nothing wrong in thus writing 
down single points as he remembered them. For to 
one thing he gave attention: to leave out nothing of 
what he he heard and to make no false statements in 
them.® 


St. Justin was born in the early years of the second century and 
attended various schools of philosophy before he became a con- 


6 Tbid., 220. 
7 Felder, op. cit., I, 56. Cf. also the essay on “Eusebius as a His- 


torian” by R. Deferrari in Church Historians, ed. Peter Guilday (New 
York: Kenedy and Sons, 1926). 
8 Mourret-Thompson, op. cit., I, 128. 
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vert to Catholicism in about 135 A.D. From the report of his 
trial before the Roman judge the following dialogue is taken: 


The Judge: “What sciences are you studying?” 

W sce “I have studied all the sciences one after the 
other and I have chosen the doctrine of the Chris- 
tians.” 

The Judge: “What is that doctrine?” 

Justin: “To believe in one only God, creator of all 
things and to confess Jesus Christ, the Son of God... .” 

The Judge: “People say that you are an eloquent 
philosopher. If I have you flogged and have your head 
cut off, do you think you will then ascend to Heaven?” 

Justin: “I do not think so; I know it.” 

The Judge: “Sacrifice to the gods!” 

Justin: “A man of sense does not abandon piety for 
error.”® 


In his writings Justin remarks about the Gospels: 


For the apostles in the memoirs composed by them 
which are called Gospels, have thus delivered unto us 
what was enjoined upon them; that Jesus took bread 
and when he had given thanks said, “This do ye in 
remembrance of me, this is My Body, etc.” 

On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in 
the country gather together in one place and the memoirs 
of the apostles or writings of the prophets are read as 
long as time permits. . . .1° 


In his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho he refers to them as memoirs 
“composed by the Apostles and disciples of Christ.” 

St. Irenaeus (born about 135-140 A.D.) was a bishop of Lyons 
and knew both Papias and Polycarp. He writes as follows: 


Matthew published his Gospel among the Hebrews 
and in their language at the time when Peter and Paul 
were preaching the glad tidings in Rome and founding 
the Church there. After their death, Mark also, the 

upil and interpreter of Peter, has given us what had 
ae preached by Peter. Luke, however, a companion of 


Paul, has chronicled in his work the Gospel as it was 
preached by that Apostle. After that, John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, who reclined upon his breast, pub- 


9 Ibid., 236. 
10 Rouet de Journel, op. cit., No. 108, p. 57; Felder, op. cit., I, 52. 
11 Jbid. 
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lished his Gospel also while he was residing at Ephesus 
in Asia.?? 

Nor do these witnesses stand alone. After 150 A.D., the re- 
marks of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria and the Mura- 
torian Fragment take for granted that the whole Church ascribes 
the authorship of the four Gospels to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Marcion, the heretic, came to Rome about 135 A.D., and 
taught there for many years; he was excommunicated about 144 
A.D. This man’s witness is very important for he admits the 
four Gospels were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; 
but he denies they all wrote the truth. The pagans Celsus, 
Lucian, and Porphyrius write bitterly against the Gospels but 
they do not attempt to deny their authorship."* 

Furthermore, the Church kept a careful eye on her Scrip- 
tures. The apostolic authors had themselves usually written for 
well-defined audiences, and succeeding generations of Christians 
guarded these documents well. A bishop of Asia Minor who 
sought to foist on his flock a work of his own as that of St. Paul 
was removed from office.1* It is well to point out to the students 
that the Roman Empire was not some “backwoods district,” but 
a great federation of city states closely knit by two great lan- 
guages, a great common literature, a magnificient set of laws, 
one great over-all political system, and a set of road communica- 
tions which were not equaled or surpassed until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The men whose statements we have 
been quoting were well educated Roman citizens who knew 
whereof they spoke. 

But a most important point to stress is the early period to 
which our testimony reaches. Clement of Rome’s testimony, for 
instance, is separated from the time of Christ's death about as 
far as the modern student is from the Spanish American War, 
and about as far from the time of the writing of the Gospels as 
we are from World War I! Polycarp was born about three years 
after the death of St. Peter and was a young man of twenty- 
five before St. John ever published his Gospel. Polycarp would 
have been about forty at the time of the death of Ignatius and 


12 Felder, op. cit., I, 56. 
18 Tbid., I, 39, 58. 
14 Tbid., I, 61. 
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he had known and met many eyewitnesses of the Lord’s life and 
miracles. He himself had been the teacher of Irenaeus who was 
about twenty-five at the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom. Justin 
would have been a man of about middle age at this time. 

Now Irenaeus and Justin take for granted that the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, the Gospels, is universal among Catholics and 
this carries us back to at least 180 A.D., at which time Justin 
was already twenty-five years old. When he wrote the words 
quoted above (about 150 A.D.) he would be as familiar with 
events of 130 A.D. as we ourselves are with the events of World 
World II. A Catholic who was sixty years of age in 130 A.D., 
would have knowledge going back to within a few years of the 
actual publications of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and he would have himself been a man of about twenty-five 
before St. John published the fourth Gospel. Such a Catholic 
would have been raised in the midst of actual eyewitnesses of 
Christ and the Apostles and hundreds of others who had known 
and talked with such persons. The older men of the year 130 
A.D., were as close to the period of the publication of the Gospels 
as a seventy-year-old today is to the events leading up to the 
Spanish American War.’® 

The very fact that Ignatius and Clement and the Didache 
document use Gospel words and phrases without actually citing 
the Gospel by name, proves that they took for granted that all 
Catholics were familiar with them. When a President of the 
United States refers in a speech to our “inalienable right” and 
to the fact that “all men were created free and equal” without 
citing the Preamble to the Constitution, this certainly does not 
prove that the Constitution does not exist, but rather that Ameri- 
cans are very familiar with that section of their national charter. 


COMPLETENESS OF THE GOSPELS 


We are sure that the books of the four Evangelists as we have 
them are substantially complete because: (1) we have over 
3,800 manuscript copies of the New Testament and two of 
these are codices which date back to the 300’s, besides the Beatty 
manuscript which was written in the 200’s; (2) we have the 


15H, Belloc uses a similar type of argument for a different historical 
period in Europe and the Faith (New York: Paulist Press, 1920). 
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Commentaries of the early Fathers of the Church whose Gospel 
quotations are very full and complete; (3) we have individual 
citations from the writings of the Fathers; and (4) we possess 
the Vulgate edition of St. Jerome. 

The importance of St. Jerome’s work should be noted for not 
only was St. Jerome one of the linguistic scholars of his time who 
spent some twenty laborious years perfecting his edition, but it 
is very likely that he had at hand many manuscripts which have 
not come down to us. Adding to this the great carefulness which 
the Church exercised in guarding these manuscripts, it is evi- 
dent that if a person is not convinced that the four Gospels have 
come to us substantially complete, then certainly he should con- 
sider as false the documents on which scholars base the scientific 
knowledge of ancient and medieval history.!* 

A modern scholar, Kenyon, writing in 1987 of the New Testa- 
ment, concludes: “The general result of all these (modern) dis- 
coveries is to strengthen the proof of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and our conviction that we have in our hands, in 
substantial integrity, the veritable word of God.”!7 

Considering the style and the way the Gospels are written 
we find interesting confirmation of these statements from the 
early Church writers. For instance, with regard to style, critics 
tell us that with the exception of the one who wrote what is 
known as Luke’s Gospel, those who wrote were Semites who were 
quite familiar with the manners and customs of the Palestinian 
Jews. They show themselves entirely at home with events and 
persons of the first century. In Matthew, for example, we find 
constant reference to the Old Testament in a way which takes 
for granted a deep knowledge of it on the part of his listeners 
or readers, and the same can be said of his manner of speaking 
of Jewish customs. But in Mark, Jewish customs are explained, 


while in Luke the writer shows himself imbued with the uni- 


16 Cf. Felder, op. cit., I, 26-62; Grandmaison, op. cit., and also the more 
popular treatments of J. P. Arendzen, The Gospels (London: Sands and 
Co., 1929); H. G. Graham, Where We Got the Bible (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 19384); and H. Pope, The Catholic Church and the Bible (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928). For St. Jerome cf. the essay of E. K. Rand, 
Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1928). 
17 Quoted by A. C. Cotter, Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, Massa- 
chusetts: Weston College, 1940), p. 105. 
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versalist program of St. Paul. St. John says of himself: “This is 
that disciple who gives testimony of these things and has writ- 
ten these things.'® 

In general then, we can sum up all these proofs for the 
genuinity and completeness of our Gospels in the words of a 
very well read and discerning authority: 


The apocryphal as well as the canonical Gospels, the 
non-ecclesiastical teachers and the eclesiastical litera- 
ture of the earliest times and the non-Christian as well 
as the universal Church tradition, all testify to the great 
age and apostolic origins of our Gospel writings. Who- 
ever is not willing to recognize this gigantic, criticall 
indisputable body of proof as compelling, must, wit 
much more reason, reject all the profane sources of his- 
tory of ancient times, and therewith abolish history it- 
self. To deny the authenticity of the Gospels is a highly 
uncritical and unhistoric procedure. Further, our Gos- 

els are essentially those of Origen, Clement, Tertul- 
ian, Irenaeus and Justin, i.e., of the second century and 
the Gospels of the second century are in every respect 
identical with those of the pupils of the Apostles and 
of the Apostles themselves.’* 


VERACITY OF THE GOSPEL WRITERS 


So far we have seen that the four Gospels were written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and that their work has come 
down to us substantially complete. The next question refers to 
the writers themselves—can we trust them? 

Credibility is that quality “because of which a thing must be 
believed,” and it includes both the evidence for the real exist- 
ence of the testimony and the authority of the witness. We have 
already seen that the testimony is genuine and complete. Now 
we come to the qualifications of the writers. The authority of 
the writer is the reader’s motive for believing that what is writ- 
ten is true. It rests on a twofold foundation, namely, that the 
person knows the truth and that he tells it. With regard to the 
knowledge of the witness, it may be asked whether he has the 
intellectual and sense faculties necessary to gain the knowledge 
he claims to have and whether his moral faculties are in order, 


18 John 21:24. 
19 Felder, op. cit., I, 62, 64; also 40-47. 
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ie., he was not swayed by prejudice or hatred, etc. Moreover, 
the truthfulness of the witness is more clearly emphasized if he 
shows no tendency to prefer his own advantage to the truth, and 
if he were not to gain anything by telling a lie in the matter.”° 

Before proceeding to prove that the Evangelists knew and told 
the truth, a short review of those who hold different views should 
prove helpful.24_ Such a review might aptly be called the “Great 
Retreat” because the history of Gospel “criticism” of the last two 
hundred years is essentially the story of a retreat from various 
radical positions back to the protected lines of tradition. First, 
we can instance Hermann Samuel Reimarus of Hamburg (sec- 
tions of whose manuscript Lessing published) who maintained 
the fraud theory. He wrote thus: 


If a rationally educated man with strong and well 
trained mental powers, and devoid of prejudice should 
come upon the Bible, without knowing at all what kind 
of a book it was, he would not only read it without emo- 


tion, but would consider it to be either a romance and 
collection of old fables of history, or a record of the 
folly and wickedness of the best among the Jewish 
people, or a perfectly comprehensible piece of trickery 
(on the part of priests ) or an incomprehensible ecstasy .”? 


How did the New Testament come into existence? In sub- 
stance, Hermann said that the disciples after Christ’s death saw 
themselves out of a job and so claimed that Jesus was a Redeemer 
although during His lifetime Christ Himself really only wanted 
to free His country politically. Had Hermann’s history been 
stronger his theory might have lasted longer; as it was the critics 
buried both together. 

Next came Gottlieb Paulus (died 1851) who proposed a new 
solution. In his “explanation” the Gospels are true enough, but 
they do not say what Christians think they say. Paulus inter- 
preted the Gospels “rationally” and “naturally” so that all the 
supernatural elements were removed. Miracles, of course, were 
impossible. Besides, the events had been reported erroneously 


20 There is a good treatment of historical certainty in G. J. Garraghan, 
Guide to Historical Method (New York: Fordham University Press, 1946), 
pp. 70-80. 

21Felder, op. cit., I, 66-83 passim. 

22 [bid., 68. 
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so that one would have to “rewrite” the whole text. Renan was 
the writer who put this theory of “naturalism” on a paying basis 
by writing what became a quite popular life of Christ. 

But soon this theory too was riddled by the critical bullets of 
David Strauss who substituted the explanation that nobody in- 
tentionally deceived anybody; the Gospels like Topsy just 
“growed up.” This notion has been christened the myth theory. 
Strauss’ explanation rests on intellectual quicksands for the 
author assumed that Christianity grew up in times and circum- 
stances similar to those of the prehistoric mythologies, that the 
Gospels were spurious, and, of course, that miracles are impos- 
sible. He simply asserted that through Hume’s discussion of 
miracles the matter can be looked upon as settled; then he 
argued that whatever contained accounts of miracles cannot be 
historical. The Gospels contain such accounts; therefore, the 
Gospels cannot be historical. 

The next theory to be noted was that of Ferdie Bauer who went 
back once more to the deception theory of Reimarus but put the 
deception in the second century in evolving his “tendency hypo- 
thesis.” This theory is in clear contradiction to the reliable testi- 
monies of second century writers considered above. Next, we 
come to Bruno Bauer (no relative to the aforementioned Ferdie ) 
who broke through the critical “barrier” by denying that Christ 
even existed. But the other critics turned on him in a hurry 
and there is but little left of Bruno’s theory. 

Lastly, we come to a more important, modern school, which 
as one would expect, was heavily influenced by the evolutionary 
hypothesis. Its chief representative was Harnack whom De Grand- 
maison calls “the most illustrious Protestant theologian of mod- 
ern-day Germany.”*3 The theory comes to this. Christ as pre- 
sented in the Gospels is not the Christ as He lived, but as the 
people of the year 70-100 A.D., believed Him to have lived; 
that is, he is not the historical Christ but the Christ of Faith. 
The Gospels are true history, of course, but they are mixed 
with legend which must be cut away if Christ as He actually 
was, is to be known by us. This “cutting away” process had a 
considerable vogue in some places for many years and has not 
quite died down. 


23 Grandmaison, op. cit., I, 118. 
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The four Gospels are to be believed in substance if the authors 
knew the truth and told it.4 This they did. Therefore, the Gos- 
pels are to be believed as sound historical documents. They are 
true in substance: this means that there may have been some 
error in accidental events related but this is to be expected in 
any historical account as any historian who has dealt with primary 
sources well knows. Did they want to write the truth? Luke in 
the preface to his work says: 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth 
in order a narration of things that have been accom- 
plished among us, according as they delivered them unto 
us, who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and min- 
isters of the word, it seemed good to me also, having 
diligently attained to all things from the beginning, to 
write to thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mayest know the truth of those words in which 
thou has been instructed. 


One could hardly demand a clearer statement of a man about 
to write a historical account. 

St. John remarks at the conclusion of his book: “Many other 
signs also did Jesus in the sight of his disciples, which are not 
written in this book; but these are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, 
you may have life in his name.”2* “This is the disciple who gives 
testimony of these things and has written these things, and we 
. . . know that his testimony is true.”*7 After reading the other 
two Gospels, one sees that their writers wish to set down events 
simply as they happened. Nor did these men have any motive 
for lying; in fact, they would have had a life free from sufferings, 
persecutions, and sudden criminal deaths if they had not af- 
firmed what they did! 

These writers needed no doctorates in psychology; all they 
needed was the possession of normal senses, unprejudiced minds, 
and common sense. This they had. They had but to write down 
what they had seen and heard. This they did. Students should 


24 Felder, op. cit., I, 98-105; Grandmaison, op. cit., I, passim. 
25 Luke 1: 1-4. 

26 John 20: 30, 31. 

27John 21: 24. 
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note how calm is their treatment of events, even of the events 
of the Passion of Our Lord; even of Judas they but relate his 
action. Were they sufficiently acquainted with the facts? Both 
John and Matthew were eyewitnesses of what they related; the 
other two were “ear witnesses.” 

Furthermore, the action of contemporaries should be taken into 
account. Both Quadratus and Papias say that some of those who 
were healed by Christ lived until the time of Hadrian (117 A.D.). 
Certainly there was a whole generation of men and women all 
through Palestine who had been raised amidst the eyewitnesses 
of Christ and His deeds. The Gospels were widely known and 
read; certainly the first three were well known by the years 90- 
100 A.D. Thus, there was plenty of opportunity to check the 
truth of the accounts.”® 


THE “SYNOPTIC QUESTION” AND ST. JOHN”? 


Briefly the problem is conceived by the opposition in this 
fashion. The Synoptics (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) when 
taken together and compared with St. John’s Gospel show a great 
divergence between themselves and the Gospel of St. John. This, 
therefore, means that we must reduce the work of St. John to 
poetic fancy or theological speculation. Next, turning to the 
Synoptics themselves and stressing the great similarities between 
the three (as well as overlooking the discrepancies) the opposi- 
' tion writers reason that all three used some common source 
which they name “Q,” and perhaps another, identical with our 
Mark or very similar to it. These would be, then, the real his- 
torical source material and would tell us the true story. 

Obviously, as St. Luke himself tells us, he used other sources. 
In fact, in graduate study of history, for example, if one goes to 
the sources and consults all possible avenues of knowledge, he 
gives evidence of solid and profound scholarship. However, for 
the Evangelists to have done this is shameful and makes their 


28 Felder, op. cit., 105-110. 

29 Grandmaison, op. cit., I, 91-117; Felder, op. cit., I, 83-98. Cf. this 
with the material in the Cambridge Ancient History, XI (1936), 257- 
264. Grandmaison in writing of the priority of Matthew against modern 
claims of the priority of Mark remarks with great truth: “. . . and it is 
the wisest na in these matters to prefer an ounce of ancient informa- 
tion which is authentic to a bookful (pound) of learned conjectures.” 
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history untrustworthy! Because Luke and Mark agree so closely 
in certain things may prove that Luke used Mark's account, or 
the same source, or knew it from the same oral tradition, which 
is merely to say that he consulted all the documents he could 
find. The Gospel of St. John is often ruled out because funda- 
mentally John could not have said what he did about a mere 
man. St. John would be the first to agree with the reason given 
for he wrote precisely to give clear evidence of the Divinity of 
Christ. “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
with God and the Word was God,” which takes care of the 
“Moderns” as well as of Sabellius and Arius.*° 


CONCLUSION 


In brief, such critics instead of working back from the view of 
the early Church to Christ Himself, start with their own views 
and using these as a norm apply them to the early Church. Their 
views and those of the early Church certainly differ. Therefore, 
these writers conclude, not that they are wrong but that the early 


Church is in error. Their use of historical documents shocks 
the historian. For instance, here is Loisy’s attempt at an ex- 
planation of the miracle at Cana: “By the mother of Jesus must 
be understood the synogogue; by the ‘water’ the Old Testament 
teaching; by the ‘wine’ the blood of Christ; by the ‘bridegroom’ 
the Saviour; by the ‘bride’ the Church.”*! (The stone jars, dis- 
ciples, etc., are scenic effects for Loisy.) It is positively dis- 
astrous to think what such a writer would do to the message, 
radioed back from a bomber to one of our ships during a World 
War II battle in the Pacific, “Scratch one flat top!” . 
Another interesting comparison is that between the date and 
number of manuscripts for the works of some of the classical 
historians of ancient history and those of the Gospel writers. 
For instance, the first allusion to Thucydides, as author of his 
works, seems to occur some two hundred twenty years after his 
death and is given by Polybius. There is no attestation to 
Juvenal until some two hundred sixty years after his death, and 
this comes from Ammianus in 390 A.D. In the essay on “Latin 
Literature in the Silver Age,” in the Cambridge History, there 


30 John 1:1. 
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is an interesting account of Tacitus as a historian, a good bit of 
praise for his knowledge and skill as a writer, but not a mention 
that the earliest manuscript we have comes only from the tenth 
century. Higher critics would doubtless affirm that what we 
call the history of Tacitus is a forgery written about 850 A.D., by 
the monk Odo of Billingsgate during time filched from choir 
duty. Consistency is a rare jewel! 


* * * 


The baby boom continues to stay on the high plateau 
of the last nine years and promises to run on and on, 
according to The Kiplinger Washington Letter of Decem- 
ber 24, 1955. The birth rate hovers around 25 new babies 
per year for each 1,000 population. Last year’s (1955) 
number was a record high, more than four million new 
babies. Applying this birth wave to school enrollment 
ten years hence, it appears that in the elementary schools, 
23 per cent more pupils will be enrolled than today, some 
6.6 million more; secondary schools will increase by 55 
per cent, up some 4.2 per cent, and colleges will go up 
some 1.1 million, 40 per cent more than today. 


The Westminster (London, England) Archdiocese spent 
$2,800,000 on its schools in the past three years. More 
than half of this sum was provided by the archdiocesan 
school fund, to which each parish contributes a fixed 
amount each year. The rest came from other sources, in- 
cluding the government. 


Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, will sponsor 
a student tour of Europe next summer. Sailing date for 
twenty-two students and two chaperons is June 27. 


A little “United Nations” organization has been set up 
at the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome to inte- 
grate the activities of students who come from fifty-nine 
nations. President of the new organization, called “Vita 
Nostra,” is Thomas Crane, a student of the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome from the Diocese of Buffalo. Mem- 
bers of the organization number 2,600. One of its activi- 
ties in the past year was the designing and printing of 
Christmas cards in twelve languages. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
IN EUROPE AND IN AMERICA 


By Thomas Molnar* 


A S DO MOST EUROPEANS, I too came to this country 
with a good number of preconceived ideas. I do not say 
prejudices about the United States and the American way of life, 
but ideas that I thought had a universal validity, among them 
ideas on education. I had known in Europe—and in more than 
one country—a system of education that I greatly admired and 
to which I proudly and humbly acknowledge an everlasting 
debt. 

In the United States it has been my good fortune to do gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University, and then to teach in areas as 
unlike as New York, the Pacific Northwest, and California, each 
of these teaching experiences being with a different kind of higher 
education: a state university, a Protestant college, and a Catholic 
college. In a little less than six years I have had the benefit of 
teaching in more varied curricula than have many American-born 
teachers. 

It is inevitable for someone who sits on the fence, as it were, 
between two continents and two ways of life, to make compari- 
sons at practically every moment. Even after six years I find it 
fascinating to engage in that little game—known to immigrants, 
travelers, and tourists—which consists in examining the mosaic 
pieces of past experience and watching how they reassemble, 
but in a different shape, under foreign skies. If I may use this 
metaphor further, I should say that one’s past, national and cul- 
tural backgrounds seem to be a unique, indestructible and na- 
tural-born whole until the moment when, in a new environment, 
he realizes that the past is but an agglomerate of tiny atoms of 
experiences which could well have been different or might have 
composed a different picture. One must go from Europe to 
America (or vice versa) to see why and how, under changed 


*Thomas Molnar, Ph.D., is on the staff of the San Francisco College 
of Women. 
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climates, a new set of truths appears to the mind as self-evident. 

To turn our attention to the widely and passionately discussed 
subject of education, a European takes for granted that (1) there 
exists a traditionally preserved and handed-down body of knowl- 
edge and method of studying it; and that (2) a certain discipline 
of the mind, complemented by a social attitude assisting it, is 
necessary to assimilate, handle and impart that body of knowl- 
edge. When you engage a European educator in a discussion, 
beneath layers of acquired experience in foreign lands, you will 
find an unshakeable conviction that the idea and ideal of Euro- 
pean education are not only excellent but unsurpassable as well. 

I have had no reason so far to doubt the essential healthiness 
of the education I received at various lycees, gymnasia, and uni- 
versities, but it has become necessary for me to solve a conflict— 
both internal and external—if I want to elaborate, for my own 
guidance and professional equilibrium, a philosophy of educa- 
tion that, while saving the things I believe in, yet adapts them to 
new circumstances. 

In the first place, I do believe in the very great importance of 
that body of humanistic knowledge (be it called liberal arts, 
humanities, or Greco-Roman and Christian heritage (which is 
a distinguishing sign and permanent source of spiritual and 
mental stimulation for man. But I also believe that while we, 
led by habit, label the various branches of knowledge so as to 
make them appear as a unity, we overlook the fact that, with 
time, some branch grows excessively and thereby casts a shadow 
on other branches. Thus conflicts are bound to arise among 
various divisions of our cultural heritage, such as, in our day, 
between humanistic ideals and technological progress. Such con- 
flicts, by themselves, do not represent the danger and the dis- 
ruption that exaggerating humanists and equally exaggerating 
technologists often denounce, but it is nevertheless wise to have 
a balanced intellectual development as a goal when organizing 
a program of education. 


EUROPEAN METHODS INADEQUATE FOR AMERICA 


The liberal arts must be a reminder that man lives not only by 
bread (and the means to earn it) but by spirit also. One ought 
to realize, however, that the European way of teaching the 
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liberal arts is inadequate, meaningless and inefficient when trans- — 
planted into America. This truth has dawned upon me, as most 
truths do, rather suddenly, after years of dissatisfaction with re- 
sults obtained in classroom and at examinations. It was so sim- 
ple (as is all truth) that I realized I had by-passed it every day, 
looking at it without seeing. 

In addition to “learnable” disciplines, the liberal arts heritage 
consists of myriads of little words, gestures, colors, symbols, 
sounds, definitions, allusions, and so forth which must be mas- 
tered before the student may turn his attention to their synthesis. 
One may write a long and well-documented, “factual” term- 
paper, but it remains sterile, false, misleading and empty if those 
imponderabilia are not woven into the topic, method of approach, 
expressions, and style. Sometimes the difference consists in but 
one word, but so strategically placed as to evoke a wealth of 
associations, and to give the problem discussed a tonality that 
decides whether we have before us a conscientiously prepared 
assignment or an original little essay. 

Now it seems to me that one simply cannot acquire these im- 
ponderables by merely reading books, or going to museums, lec- 
tures, and concerts. One must absorb them unnoticed, assimi- 
late them as the body extracts vitamins from our food while we 
are eating and enjoying it. We can not consciously control this 
absorption, but we can establish the conditions favorable to the 
process. In Europe this problem is immeasurably easier than in 
the United States, and in the Eastern United States easier than 
in the West. If, for many years, a child passes by a Cathedral 
every day on his way to school, hardly looking at its portal, its 
statues, and the stained-glass windows, he nevertheless grows 
up with the cathedral which gradually impresses him, giving 
him ever more of its riches as he advances in age. 

This is just one example of the thousand environmental factors 
that affect European youth. The American child, on the con- 
trary, will hardly see (in most areas not at all) a monument of 
considerable age and of stirring memory; instead, he sees either 
a new building, or one in the process of demolition. I do not say 
that such experiences are less valuable than those of the child in 
daily contact with the cathedral: I have seen many a New Yorker 
proudly watch a new skyscraper soaring upwards. I am merely 
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calling attention to the fact that the two experiences are essential- 
ly different, the first rich in associations, the second too brief to 
seep into the invisible dream world which is the hidden labora- 
tory of taste and values. 

If a civilization could be defined as a set of symbols in stone, 
in color, in sound and in print, then to transplant that civiliza- 
tion would only mean setting up a second set of signs, symboliz- 
ing not the reality, but only the first set of signs. The second 
set, being far removed from the original, would be but a pale 
copy, unable to challenge the imagination and stimulate it to ac- 
tivity. Such an imitative process, it seems to me, takes place in 
America, or wherever the old continent's traditions have penc- 
trated. Malcolm Cowley writes in Exile’s Return that the things 
he and his friends were studying at Harvard, did not really mean 
much more to them, despite the respect due the great European 
heritage, than walking in a cemetery, among tombs and skele- 
tuns. How can one expect, indeed, that the voice from the Greco- 
Roman world to twentieth-century America should not fade oui 
during the long voyage across the Atlantic? 

There is, however, no doubt in my mind that America, which 
is now becoming an independent cultural unit, must profit by 
the values that the old continent has created throughout centuries. 
In the schools these values must somehow be conveyed, not— 
and here is the crux of the problem—as vicarious experience, but 
as a new creation,or rather a re-creation of the old. What is 
taught in Europe and in America should remain the same in 
liberal arts courses, but the way it is taught must differ. 


DIRECT DISCUSSION BETTER THAN STRAIGHT LECTURE 


In most American colleges today the lecture plan is most 
common; this may possibly be because the European plan was 
transplanted here at the beginning. Its continuance is the result 
of mass education wherein hundreds of students enroll in a single 
class. Only by a lecture method can these oversized classes be 
handled. 

Such lectures in European high schools and universities are not 
wasted. The professor's lecture is, most of the time, an order- 
ing and synthesis of the elements that the better students already 
possess through reading and the absorption of the imponderabilia, 
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and that the weaker students—it is held—will never possess any- 
way. Since the professor addresses himself to the elite of any 
given class, he may afford a style of exposition, a flight of imagi- 
nation, a boldness of vision, allusions, and literary quality that 
impart those general ideas which then serve as molds for the 
raw material already marshaled by his students. 

American education, radically democratic, can ‘not afford to 
follow this principle. It is necessary that the teacher spend the 
greatest part of his energy—in high schools and even in col- 
leges—awakening the interest of the students and creating a 
climate favorable for the reception of the material. This, the 
European teacher takes for granted, since he speaks to minds 
already eager to acquire further knowledge of ideas that had 
penetrated their minds long before the high school age. On the 
contrary, a lecture that may not deal directly with its subject, 
whose unity and elan are interrupted at each step by the neces- 
sity of explaining ordinary words used, can not achieve anything 
substantial, and is, furthermore, frustrating for the teacher, irri- 
tating and chaotic for the student. 

But the discussion method may do even more harm if—in a 
sense—it only breaks into parts the time allotted to lecturing, 
dilutes the material to be treated, and waters it down with 
stories of the participants’ personal experiences. For in such a 
case the course has no subject at all, and an already digested as- 
semblage of observations—those of the teacher and of the stu- 
dents—is served up as a dish supposed to satisfy the hunger for 
fresh food. | 

Only when the discussion method is directly applied to the 
studied text itself may it bear fruit. I do not mean to recom- 
mend what is known as explication de texte, but rather a con- 
versation about a text—always an original work, never a text- 
book-—read at home in a leisurely manner, a conversation with 
fellow students but also with the text itself. This conversation 
achieves one vital thing: it brings out and articulates the thoughts 
of the reader, set into motion by the thoughts of the author. 
This procedure leads to a minute but not pedantic acquaintance 
with the text, since the purpose is not erudition and external 
control of what is expounded (we are concerned with under- 
graduates), but the enrichment of one’s intellectual power 
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through following and exposing the internal working of a great 
man’s great mind. Such a procedure, while thorough, will not 
be formalistic; but only an attentive reading of the material may 
provide the student with illustrations if he is to back up his re- 
marks concerning the author’s way of reasoning, examination of 
proofs, grounds for doubt and psychological truth. Thus the logi- 
cal skills will be acquired at the same time as the material that 
forms the body of knowledge originally referred to. 

My own experience shows me that while “straight lecturing” 
may easily create confusion and despair in the average student’s 
mind, a slow reading of texts gives a gradual penetration into 
hitherto unknown cultures, and assists, incidentally, the memory 
in ordering its associations. The average American college stu- 
dent finds it difficult to establish causal relationships in the study 
of historic material and, on the other hand, falls easy victim to 
the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. No wonder: having 
little and no direct familiarity with history as a continuous pro- 
cess, he is bound to confuse his own time-rhythm with that of 
the men in the Roman Empire or in the Middle Ages. Hence 
the difficulty in orienting himself, and his despair when he does 
not feel solid, “scientific” ground under his feet. 


DIFFERENT BASES OF PRESTIGE OF LEARNING 


Learning in Europe has always been the privilege of leaders 
and their entourage. The justification of social and economic 
privileges included the pride with which the leading class or 
classes could look upon their studies linking them with the great 
and revered sources of Greek wisdom, Roman statescraft, and 
Christian morality. In past ages the lower classes were not only 
poor and helpless, but were unacquainted with, and presumably 
uninterested in, the treasures of knowledge, tradition, and past 
experience which were the source of enjoyment, the key of good 
living, and the symbol of power. When, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, universal education was for the first time recognized by the 
few as a necessity, the majority of the privileged still obstinately 
opposed it as the last and most important breach in the crumbling 
wall of their splendid isolation. 

Thus in Europe the terms “gentleman” and “educated man” 
have long been synonymous, and, although times have changed, 
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the attitude of the educated gentleman towards knowledge, cul- 
ture, and their outer manifestations is still fascinating enough to 
be imitated. Learnedness, on the one hand, and political and 
social privileges, on the other, have long since parted company, 
but the prestige of learning has maintained itself strongly as a 
condition of success and esteem in life. 

In America leadership does not have to be “learned.” This 
country has been built by men of action, and since, as Robert 
Hutchins says, education will stress the values that a nation ad- 
mires, a certain ruggedness, optimism, and enterprising spirit 
characterize the American educational system. As a conse- 
quence, the attitude that schools—and society—encourage in the 
young, does not directly favor the contemplative mind required 
for deepening certain qualities, mental, esthetic and spiritual. 
While in Europe learning has always guaranteed self-discipline 
and a degree of asceticism that was the price paid for material 
advantages, in America where these same material advan- 
tages are available to everybody without class distinction, learn- 
ing represents no such sacrifice, nor does it guarantee the same 
discipline. 

These are some of the considerations that have to be kept in 
mind if we want a liberal arts curriculum to have a rich mean- 
ing for the undergraduate student. The latter’s eventual resist- 
ence to “courses having no bearing upon practical life” can and 
should be overcome not by mechanizing these courses so as to 
make them a tedious guesswork in the order of true and false, 
but by recognizing their relevance to the range of man’s eternal 
problems. 


Georgetown University student lawyers won the annual 
Moot Court Tourney Championships, held in New York 
last month, for the third time, having won also in 1950 
and 1952. 

The 1956 chairman of Teens Against Polio, the youth 
program of the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, is Celeste Luckett, a Catholic student at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and an active Newman Club mem- 
ber there. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INCORPORATION 
OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By Very Rev. Daniel W. Egan, T.O.R.* 


QUI AMBULANT IN LEGE DOMINI.” This 
quotation from Psalm CXVIII expresses a profound 
truth, the implications of which are sometimes lost upon us. It 
recalls to mind the familiar truth learned by every seminary 
student, “Theologia Deum docet, a Deo docetur, ad Deum ducit.” 

Holy Mother Church, anticipating the governmental problems 
of the imperfect societies within the Church, has provided the 
norms for them, even though she has often left to particular 
law, for example, constitutions, the task of specifying minutiae. 

There is not only a law, but a law so much to the point and so 
ideally designed as to eliminate all problems and difficulties and 
give a norm of action that is superlatively effective. As the same 
Psalm CXVIII phrases it: “Tu dedisti praecepta tua, ut custo- 
diantur valde.” 

The Church has a complete legal system, founded on the high- 
est principles, to which all inferior entities in the Church are 
subject. 

These observations apply with particular aptness to a question 
perplexing a great many here in these United States. Here, par- 
ticularly, the Catholic college and university has flourished and 
multiplied so that it is found nearly everywhere. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


PROBLEM IN 


Most of our Catholic colleges are conducted by religious 
Orders, and herein lies the cause of difficulty: Constitutions gen- 
erally fail to mention such institutions as colleges or provide 
for their management. Since the particular law is silent, the gen- 
eral law, principally the Code of Canon Law, applies. 

The problem is that of the relationship between heads of insti- 
tutions and local religious superiors. Yet it is also often a prob- 


*Very Rev. Daniel W. Egan, T.O.R., is president of The College ot 
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lem involving by-laws, the governing board of the corporation, 
the ownership and ultimate control of the institution. It relates 
to all of these, and more: basic institutional practices, respon- 
sibility for growth and for policy, continuity, the well being of 
faculty, lay and religious, and their effectiveness. There can be 
the same conflict of authority between the econome of the re- 
ligious house and the college treasurer as exists between the 
superior and the president. 

When the superior and the president are one and the same, 
conflict is avoided, but other difficulties are present; one or the 
other office suffers. When they are one, the problem of the 
limitation of the terms of office of the superior eventually arises. 

When they are two, new difficulties occur, stemming from a 
misunderstanding of the relative position of institution and re- 
ligious house, the authority of the superior in relation to the 
institution, the right to establish by-laws which will govern the 
institution as desired by competent authority, the nature of the 
provisions of those by-laws, the composition of the controlling 
board of the corporation, and possible conflict with the Consti- 
tutions. 

Administrators of colleges have discussed the problem in meet- 
ings, at conventions, and among themselves at other times.’ Sur- 
prisingly, the problem seems to be almost universal. Local re- 
ligious superiors, provincial superiors, and many others rec- 
ognize it, and various remedies have been tried. Many of the 
means employed are admittedly only temporary adjustments 
made to avoid difficulties. 

The solution to these difficulties and the proper procedure in 
establishing and administering such institutions is indicated in 
the Code of Canon Law. By following the provisions of the 
Code the institution will become an ecclesiastical institute, and 
its goods, ecclesiastical goods. It will become a distinct entity 
in the Church, with an ecclesiastical charter and/or by-laws to 
determine the scope and method of government under its rector 
or president, with a clear delineation of his powers. It will be 
quite distinct from any religious house. The place of the house 


1 “Proceedings of Annual Meeting,” Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Education Association, XXVI (November, 1929), 124 f.; XLVII (August, 
1950), 200 f. 
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will be defined, and the hierarchy of jurisdiction will be pre- 
served, 

To appreciate the significance of the canons applicable to these 
institutions, certain legal concepts should be recalled. 


MORAL PERSONS IN ROMAN, CANON AND AMERICAN LAW 


The Church calls the “corporation” a moral person, and since 
there are two types of moral persons in ecclesiastical law, it is also 
important to have some knowledge of the ecclesiastical legal 
personality. With this background, the law of the Code can be 
properly understood. 

The civil law corporation, an entity created by the state and 
distinct from any natural persons, yet possessing many of the 
rights and powers of natural persons, is common in modern so- 
ciety. Most of our educational institutions are incorporated by 
the state. 

Such corporations trace their roots back to Roman law. The 
canonists of the Church had a great deal to do with the evolu- 
tion of that law, and for that reason ecclesiastical law is in 
many respects quite similar to Roman law. Certain legal con- 
cepts which are the fruit of long centuries of jural development 
embellish both Roman and ecclesiastical law. Among these is 
the corporate idea. 

Rome and law are synonymous. Roman law was the first 
universal law, a standard to be applied and used by people of 
different race and religion. Law was Rome's original contribu- 
tion to the world. Not all of the principles of Roman jurispru- 
dence, however, have entered into the development of Anglo- 
American law. Because of divergent philosophies, differing legal 
principles have emerged, and we have important variations. In- 
deed, some of the theories underlying the corporate form of or- 
ganization as we are familiar with it here are generally denied as 
philosophically unsound by Catholic authorities. 

In our country, for example, there is no acknowledgement of 
the Church’s supreme dominion in her own sphere, or of her 


2Charles Augustine, Commentary on Canon Law (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1918), II, pp. 1-2; Brendan F. Brown, The Canonical Juristic 
Personality with Special Reference to Its Status in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1927). 
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rights in temporal matters. Here, she must incorporate like any 
non-religious group, through civil statutes, to obtain corporate 
benefits at least in regard to her temporalities.* With us, civil 
law makes the corporation a creature of the state. The Church 
looks upon it as coming from the natural law, as belonging there 
independently of the act of the state.‘ 

Further, it is her teaching that the Catholic Church and the 
Holy See possess moral personality by divine law, and inferior 
moral persons also possess the character of juridic personality. 
They enjoy certain inalienable rights apart from the state. Most 
important and to the point, however, is the Church’s claim that 
because of her divine origin she has the right to establish 
“ceterae inferiores personae morales” without the intervention of 
the state.’ 

We are familiar with corporate types which are in many re- 
spects similar to the Church’s collegiate moral person, the uni- 
versitas personarum. Just as in civil law, three incorporators, na- 
tural persons must act for it. Because the collegiate moral per- 
son is an aggregation of persons, a collegium, an universitas per- 
sonarum, its actions are in many respects collegiate, demanding 
the consultation or consent of a number. It is precisely in order 
to make the vote of a majority possible that three natural persons 
are requisite. 

On the other hand, the non-collegiate moral person, universi- 
tas bonorum, is not found among the civil corporate forms in this 
country. Here we have another most important difference be- 
tween the Roman-ecclesiastical concept of corporate organiza- 
tion and the Anglo-American. 

Canonists sometimes point out that in the case of these non- 
collegiate moral persons the use of the term “corporation” is im- 
proper, since the corporation must always be supported by three 
natural persons. It is only in order to make an analogy with the 
civil law corporation that we use the word, however. 


3 Chester J. Bartlett, The Tenure of Parochial Property in the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1926), 
pp. 1, 4-7. 

4 Newton T. Miller, Founded Masses (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1926), p. 3. 

5 Codex Iuris Canonici, Canon 100, No. 1. 
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In the language of the Church we speak of collegiate and non- 
collegiate moral persons, the latter often being called institutions 
or foundations, and, as Father Augustine says of these, “The 
corporate character attached to such an institution by the de- 
cree of the Ordinary may be taken in a two-fold sense: as a cor- 
poration proper and as an institute or juridical entity.”® 

In the eyes of the Church it is the fabric, the fund, or the in- 
stitution which forms the corpus rather than the people con- 
cerned. The collegiate moral person, once established, stands 
independently of its members, but the members were incorpo- 
rated to form its entity. The non-collegiate moral person is not 
supported by physical persons, though de facto they are essen- 
tial for its existence. As an ens juridicum it is totally independent 
of the collection of persons who may form its de facto basis, so 
that in fact and in law it is an aggregate of property, real or per- 
sonal, which has a defined end, and in virtue of which the so- 
called fundus becomes the subject of rights and duties.’ 

There can be no ecclesiastical non-collegiate moral person if 
the scope of its work is not proper. It must pertain directly to the 
love of God, not men. Philanthropy from humanitarian or na- 
tural motives alone will not give it the proper scope. It must 
participate in the general reason for which the Church was 
founded. Nevertheless, it is not necessary that the work be ex- 
clusively charitable.® 


A non-collegiate moral person is an ens juridicum, the 
generic term of the Code as in Canon 1409. 

The non-collegiate moral person is the universitas 
bonorum of the Roman law and if incorporated in this 
country, it is a non-pecuniary corporation. 

This country has accepted the English common law 
theory. Hence the Roman and canonical conception of 
the institution has no exact counterpart in the American 
system of jurisprudence. It does not accept the doctrine 


6 Augustine, op. cit., VI, p. 546. 

7 Miller, op. cit., p. 3. 

8U. Beste, in Introductio in Codicem (Collegeville, Minn.: St. Johm’s 
Press, 1946), p re includes “collegia et studiorum universitates”; A. 


Vermeersch and J. Creusen, in Epitome iuris canonici (Mechlin-Rome: 
H. Dessain, 1936), p. 565, note: “N.B. Inter haec pia instituta nobilem 
locum hodie sibi vindicant scholae catholicae.” See also Joseph D. O’Brien, 
Exemption of Religious in Church Law (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1942), p. 238. 
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whereby an aggregate of property is regarded as a sep- 
arate, distinct artificial entity, with rights and duties 
of its own. In the American institution or foundation 
there is always renter ag as the incorporation of 
a college or hospital. The American institution or 
foundation is an eleemosynary corporation. The Ameri- 
can non-pecuniary corporation, therefore, takes the place 
of the Roman institution and the canonical non-col- 
legiate moral person.® 
This last sentence is to be understood in relation to civil law. 
In the law of the Church incorporation under civil law does not 
satisfy for the lack of canonical establishment of a collegiate or a 


non-collegiate moral person. 


INCORPORATION OF COLLEGES BY THE CHURCH 


With these preliminary notions understood, the thesis may 
now be developed: It is necessary and proper for the competent 
ecclesiastical superior to formally establish a Catholic institution 
of higher learning as a canonical non-collegiate moral person, 
giving it juridic personality as an entity in the Church, and to 
grant it a charter setting forth the terms of its government by its 
administrators and specifying certain things prescribed by the 
Code. 

By Canon 99 the Church recognizes determined juridic en- 
tities as capable of having rights and obligations in the Church. 
She defines a moral person: “By an ecclesiastical moral person is 
meant a juridical entity, formally constituted by public ecclesi- 
astical authority, subsisting, by concession of law, independently 
of singular persons and invested with the capacity of acquiring 
and exercising rights in the Church.”!° 

Father Ramstein gives a good explanation of this most use- 
ful entity, and identifies it specifically with the educational in- 
stitution we know as the college or university, though there is no 
reason for excluding other Catholic schools. At the same time, 
in common with other authors, he points out the necessity for its 
being formally constituted a moral person, that is, incorporated 
ecclesiastically by the competent superior. . 


® Brown, op. cit., p. 192. 
10 Miller, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Just as benefices are the means of clerical support, 
so there are other institutions (non-collegiate moral 
persons) which provide for the needs of the laity. From 
the very beginning the Church regarded the poor and 
the afflicted as her particular wards... . Later in the 
Western Church we find schools and universities under 
the control of the Church for the benefit of the ignorant. 

By reason of internal constitution we have collegiate 
and non-collegiate moral persons. A collegiate moral 
person (corporate body) is composed of physical per- 
sons e.g., a confraternity, a religious Order. A non- 
collegiate moral person (non-corporate body) is com- 
of a definite amount of goods or property destined 
or a religious or charitable purpose, e.g., a school, col- 
lege, seminary, university, hospital, orphanage, hospice, 
church, benefice, etc. (Canon 99) 

No charter of incorporation will be issued unless: (1) 
the society pursues a charitable or religious end, other- 
wise the State alone is competent to incorporate; (2) at 
least three persons constitute the membership, otherwise 
action by a majority vote is impossible. (Canon 100, 
Nos. 1, 2) 

The acts of a non-collegiate moral person, e.g., a semi- 
nary, hospital, etc., are governed principally by _ its 
statutes. Where the statutes are silent, the common law 
should be consulted. As a rule there is a board of trus- 
tees with a president, secretary, treasurer, etc., to admin- 
ister the property. Sometimes there is but one adminis- 
trator, e.g., the clerical incumbent of a benefice, although 
for civil effects a board of trustees may have to be set 
up to administer the goods. 

The rights . . . of an ecclesiastical moral person may 
range from that of acquiring and administering property 
to that of gaining indults and other privileges, electing 
and representing to ecclesiastical offices, exercising de- 
liberative jurisdiction, enjoying precedence, suing in the 
ecclesiastical court, etc. (Canon 99) 

Where the law itself does not confer corporate per- 
sonality, this must be obtained from the competent ec- 
clesiastical superior. The decree must make it clear 
that corporate personality is being conferred. If the 
institution or society is merely being commended or 
praised, it remains but a collective person, or partner- 
ship, so far as the Church is concerned, even though it 
be a corporation under the civil law, e.g., the Knights 
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of Columbus, the St. Vincent de Paul Society. (Canon 
100, No. 1)" 


In regard to this last point, Father Kilcullen points out that the 
Holy See and the Catholic Church are moral persons by divine 
institution, but that inferior moral persons are “given life” by the 
recognition of the Church if their end agrees with that of the 
- Church herself. He brings out further that the Church maintains 
that any civil power is incompetent to create these bodies, since 
they are dependent on her and must be supported by her in the 
fulfillment of their ends and in the selection of the means to 
those ends. “No juristic person, therefore, can exist in the Church 
if it does not derive its authority from the Church.” 

The formal element constituting it is the sanction of the pub- 
lic authority giving it juridical existence, either from divine or 
ecclesiastical ordinance, and either by disposition of law or a 
decree of the competent superior. The Roman Pontiff and both 
local and religious Ordinaries are competent. 

This need of formal action by the Church, “ecclesiastical in- 
corporation,” is so essential and is so vital to the thesis we are 
attempting to prove that we quote further from Father Newton 
T. Miller. 


The following do not suffice for the constitution of 
a moral ecclesiastical person: (a) the fact of .. . founda- 
tion . . . when the formal decree of erection is lacking; 
(b) the concession of moral personality in civil law by 
civil authority, for in such a case the canon law rec- 
ognizes the civil legal personality but not the ecclesiasti- 
éal moral personality; (c) simple approbation of ecclesi- 
astical authority, which is required for the constitution 
of a collective person, such as a pious union. 

The constitution of an ecclesiastical moral person by 


11 Matthew Ramstein, A Manual of Canon Law (Hoboken: Terminal 
Printing and Publishing Co., 1948), pp. 180-131, 552; Thomas J. Clarke, 
Parish Societies (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1943), pp. 5-6, in which it is pointed out that without formal erec- 
tion as a non-collegiate moral person there will exist only an unincorpo- 
rated simple union without legal recognition in the Church, or an asso- 
ciation of lay character”; O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 348 f. 

12 Thomas J. Kilcullen, The Collegiate Moral Person, Party Litigant 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947), 
pp. 5-6; Bartlett, op. cit., pp. 1-7. 
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the proper ecclesiastical authority is essential.’ 


Unless we erect these non-collegiate juridic entities we have 
purely secular entities whose purposes are concerned with only 
secular affairs, private entities created by the state for the benefit 
of the incorporators. The end of a civil corporation differs from 
the end of an ecclesiastical non-collegiate juridic moral person, 
which is always in accord with the general purposes of the 
Church." 

Other authors emphasize these same points. 

The canonical erection of a religious house gives it, in the 
eyes of the Church, collegiate moral personality. Although not 
demanded, it is recommended that the competent religious 
superior declare by a formal document the fact of erection and 
acceptance of the religious house into the institute. For estab- 
lishing non-collegiate juridic moral personality, on the contrary, 
a distinct and definite act of the competent ecclesiastical au- 
thority is necessary as prescribed by the law.® “It should be 
noted, that although ecclesiastical moral persons ought to be 
acknowledged as such also by the State in virtue of the sov- 
ereignty of the Church in matters spiritual . . . it will be neces- 
sary ... to... secure from the State a civil charter of incorpora- 
tion likewise.”!¢ 

A practical example of the need to establish these juridic en- 
tities, apart from the conflict of governmental authority, is found 
in the acceptance and management of pious foundations, “prop- 
erty given to some moral person in the Church; with an obliga- 
tion, perpetually, or over a long period of time, of celebrating 
masses, carrying out defined ecclesiastical functions, or perform- 
ing certain pious or charitable works.”17 


13 Miller, op. cit., pp. 8, 25; Codex Iuris Canonici, Canon 100, No. 1; 
O’Brien, op. cit., p. 238, wherein he states: “The Roman Pontiff, local 
Ordinaries . . . and Ordinaries of exempt religious . . . are such superiors.” 

14A, L. Slafkosky, The Canonical Episcopal Visitation of the Diocese 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941), pp. 
110 f.; Kilcullen, op cit., p. 6. 

15 Kilcullen, op. cit., p. 6; R. E. Kowalski, Sustenance of Religious Houses 
of Regulars (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1944), pp. 8-9. 

16 Ramstein, op. cit., p. 131. 
17 Codex Iuris Canonici, Canon 1544, No. 1. 
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Our colleges will receive endowments, properties, trust funds, 
and in some cases, with proper permission, annuity funds, as 
the years go on. Which is the moral person to receive them? 
The civil corporation is not itself a moral person in the Church, 
and unless the institution becomes one, these funds will not be 
the pious foundations which the Code speaks about. Neither 
will they, as such, fall under the canons which relate to them, 
unless they might be considered possessions of the religious 
house, and then the problem of dual responsibility returns to 
plague the administrators. 


MEANS OF RESOLVING MANY DIFFICULTIES 


In the administration of the temporalities of an institution 
other than the pious foundations previously mentioned, awkward 
and confusing situations could arise. It will suffice to point out 
here that the provisions of the Code regulating the acquisition, 
administration and alienation of property have to do almost ex- 
clusively with ecclesiastical moral persons.'® 

Once it is granted that she has the right and the power to 
create these institutes, and that such creation or “incorporation” 
by a formal decree of the competent authority is necessary in 
order that the institution become recognized as an ecclesiastical 
institute, an important step forward has been taken. Now the 
school or college has become an entity in the Church distinct 
from the religious house. 

Following the creation of the “ecclesiastical institute,” how- 
ever, other significant acts are demanded. These in turn will 
provide further remedies for the internal difficulties found in the 
administration of the institution. In regard to the acts of non- 
collegiate moral persons, particular statutes and the norms of 
the common law affecting the persons must be followed. (Canon 
101, No. 

Father Joseph D. O’Brien, S.J., states: 

One founding a non-collegiate institution should de- 


scribe in the charter its complete constitution, purpose, 
endowment, administration, and government; also the 


18 Q’Brien, op. cit., p. 240-256. 
19 John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan, The Sacred Canons (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1952), I, pp. 148 f. 
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use to be made of its revenues, and the disposal of prop- 
erties to be effected in case the establishment goes out 
of existence. (Canon 1490) 


With regard to its administration, the rector of the 
foundation should proceed in accordance with the stipu- 
lations set down in the charter. He has the same obli- 
gations and enjoys the same rights as administrators of 
other ecclesiastical goods. (Canon 1489, No. 3) 

Foundations pertaining to exempt religious are with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of local Ordinaries in all 
spiritual and temporal matters which affect them and 
not the faithful in general. (Canons 500, 615). How- 
ever, if a foundation separate from a religious house has 
been endowed with juridical personality, it is subject to 
the local Ordinary’s canonical visitation (Canon 1491, 
No. 1) unless it be endowed with a contrary privilege 
(re faith and morals of his subjects, cf. Canon 1382).?° 

Without permission of the Apostolic See, these estab- 
lishments cannot be suppressed or united to others, or 
converted to purposes other than those stipulated by the 
founder, unless the charter itself provide otherwise. 
(Canon 1494)? 


Coronata states: “In his autem ius commune, et praesertim 
ius particulare, etiam statutarium servadum est (Canon 101, No. 
2) quod in tabulis fundationis reporitur et quandoque iuri com- 
muni derogat.”2? 


“The various Church institutions are independent subjects of 
rights and duties. If one of these bodies is dissolved or ceases 
to exist, the property passes to the immediately higher ecclesi- 
astical moral person, subject always to the will and intentions 
of the founders and benefactors, to lawfully acquired rights, 
and to the special laws which govern the extinct person.”** 


Individual moral persons, that is, local houses within the 
province are responsible for their own obligations. Two excep- 


20 Pope Leo XIII, in his constitution Romanos Pontifices (May 8, 1881), 
exempted even non-religious students in colleges of exempt Orders, tounded 
on their own initiative and with proper permission, from this visitation. 
Originally intended for England, the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore had this constitution extended to the United States. See Abbo 
and Hannan, op. cit., II, p. 702. 

21 O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 238-239. 

22 Matthew Coronata, Institutiones iuris canonici (Turin-Rome: Marietti, 
1947), I, p. 178, n. 147. 

28 Kilcullen, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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tions can be established: (1) if the province has given security 
for the debt, and (2) if a house has been declared incapable of 
responsibility in temporal matters, and the superior giving per- 
mission for the debt represents the province responsible.** 

The administration of the affairs of a non-collegiate moral per- 
son is done according to the by-laws established and by the 
rector or administrator. The property of an ecclesiastical moral 
person, regardless of its existence under a civil charter, and re- 
gardless of the work engaged in, should be regarded as ecclesi- 
astical property, and it is safeguarded by the provisions of 
Canons 1532, No. 1, and 1533. As a consequence, the rules 
established for assuming an indebtedness, for the alienation of 
property and other such things should follow the rules laid down 
in the Code or the Rule and Constitutions. 

It is generally understood that the secular law governing con- 
tracts is canonized by Canon 1529, and contracts made by the 
ecclesiastical parties underlying a secular corporation are gov- 
erned by the principles of the secular law of contracts in the 
respective country. But Canon 1529 does not adopt state corpo- 
ration statutes. Thus, it is not sound for any group bound by 
the canons to flaunt a charter of secular origin in the face of 
ecclesiastical authority, or to justify a claim by pointing to a 
deed made to the corporation enjoying existence in virtue of 
incorporation under a secular statute. For the purposes of the 
canons such a corporation means only a ready instrument through 
which the requirements of secular law can be co-ordinated with 
canonical requirements. Consequently, a canonist will always 
pierce the veil of the secular corporation to determine who it is 
under the canons who really owns the property.” 

The Code demands statutes or by-laws for the guidance of the 
administrator or administrators of the institute. This provision 
of the law gives a boon to higher superiors in the form of: (1) 
authority to promulgate by-laws; (2) authority to define, as 
seems best, the rights and obligations of the administrators of 
the institution, prescinding entirely from the existence of the 
local religious house and the authority of the local superior. The 
24 Romaeus W. O’Brien, The Provincial Religious Superior (Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947), p. 178. 


25 Jerome D. Hannan, “State Chartered Corporation’s Relation to Canon 
Law,” The Jurist, XII (July, 1952), 363-365. 
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institution is now a distinct entity: it is governed by its own 
administrator according to the statutes. The religious house 
is another entity governed by its superior according to the Con- 
stitutions. The institution’s administrators, as members of the 
religious family, are governed, in their religoius life, by the 
superior. 

The concept of a college as an entity distinct from the religious 
house is readily grasped and accepted if one conceives of a situa- 
tion in which a religious community undertakes to staff and ad- 
minister a college for a diocese. This, incidentally, is probably 
the most workable solution for the problem of future expansion 
or even continuation of Catholic higher education in America. 
The religious Orders should no longer be expected, and they may 
not be able, to make the necessary capital investments or absorb 
the enormous operating deficits which are certain to occur. 

In such a happy situation it is absolutely necessary to make 
a distinction between the institution and the religious house; 
and religious superiors, diocesan officials, and college administra- 
tors will accept it as a matter of course. The contract with the 
diocese will probably stipulate the very things that should be in 
the ecclesiastical charter. 

The Church realizes that the separation of a school, as a moral 
person, from another moral person, a religious house, gives two 
“superiors” to the religious subjects living in the house and teach- 
ing in the school, and distinguishes between the two. 

In Canon 505, the stipulation of a maximum of two three-year 
terms of office for them is laid down. Among such are enum- 
erated the superiors, or directors, of schools, hospitals, and the 
like, as long as they are at the same time religious superiors hav- 
ing under them subjects who are also at the same time subject 
in matters of religious discipline. 

It is not the same if they are under that superior only by reason 
of their work in the school while assigned for religious disci- 
pline to another superior. In such a case the director of the 


26 Alexander O. Sigur, “Lay Cooperation in the Administration of Church 
Property,” The Jurist, XIII (April, 1953), 171-200; Harry Byme, Invest- 
ment of Church Funds (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951), pp. 70-71. 
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school is not a true superior subject to any limitation of terms of 
office.?* 

Moral juridic personality granted to religious houses by the 
law of the Church through the formalities of canonical erection 
does not in itself possess the same status in our American civil 
law. Religious communities too, especially those which are cap- 
able of holding property, should be chartered as corporations by 
the state in order to obtain civilly, legal existence, the right to 
make by-laws, and in order to have an official character which 
the courts must recognize. It is only a non-profit corporation 
that is entitled to tax exemption, for example, but this is only 
one of many advantages to be found in the corporate form of 
organization.”® 


CONCLUSION 


From the numerous studies and commentaries made on the 
appropriate canons concerning ecclesiastical moral persons, the 
basis of this study, we learn how to solve the difficulties pro- 
posed in the beginning. It is a res judicata; authors are agreed. 
Ab uno disce omnes. 

Our Catholic schools and colleges merit being made ecclesi- 
astical institutes, and their founders probably intended them to 
be just that. In order to enjoy this status, however, with all the 
effects which follow, they must be formally incorporated in the 
Church as non-collegiate moral persons. This must be done re- 
gardless of incorporation under civil statute, which certainly 
should not be omitted. 

Then indeed will we be recognizing the right of the Church to 
constitute “cetera inferiores personae morales” and to establish 
the laws by which they are governed. 

An Ordinary with jurisdiction in foro externo (local or religious 
Ordinary, each in his own area of jurisdiction) is the competent 
superior whose intervention is necessary for establishing such 
juridic persons. He does this by a positive act, a decree declar- 
ing that they are so founded. 


27 Coronata, op. cit., I, pp. 642-643; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IX, CI 
(June, 1918), 2-3; A. L. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1934), I, pp. 275 f.; Joseph D. O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 102 f. 

28 Miller, op. cit., pp. 25 f.; Kilcullen, op. cit., pp. 1-20. 
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A charter and/or by-laws detailing the provisions made for 
the administration of the institution, and setting forth in particu- 
lar those things demanded by the Code, should be drawn up 
and promulgated. The charter might appropriately contain all 
ecclesiastical requisites and define what must be defined in re- 
gard to the relationship between the institution and the religious 
house or province. The by-laws might be made an extension of 
the charter and be used as by-laws of the institution’s civil 
charter of incorporation. 

When this has been done and all know the mind of the Churcl 
in regard to the establishment, status and government of such 
institutes, the misunderstandings and difficulties vexing supe- 
riors, administrators and subjects should either disappear or 
become resolvable, with immeasurable benefit to the well-being 
of both education and religion. 


In January, 1955, 35 per cent of Catholic boys and 33 
per cent of Catholic girls in England and Wales were be- 
ing educated in non-Catholic schools, according to a sum- 
mary of a recent report on schools in England and Wales 
made by the Newman Association Demographic Survey 
of the Catholic Community in England and Wales which 
is presented in The Tablet (London) of November 5, 1955, 
on page 449. The report estimates that on January 1, 1955, 
there were 601,000 Catholic boys under the age of fifteen; 
of these 385,000 were of compulsory school age, and 250,- 
000 of them were in Catholic schools. At the same time 
there were 585,000 Catholic girls under fifteen; of these 
378,000 were of compulsory school age, and 254,000 were 
in Catholic schools. Out of a total of 763,000 Catholic boys 
and girls of compulsory school age, 504,000 were in Cath- 
olic schools, and 259,000 were not in Catholic schools. In 
making its estimates, the survey group assumed that 11.1 
per cent of the children born alive in England and Wales 
are Catholic. 
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THE PARENTAL OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR THE RELIGIOUS EpUCA- 
TION OF CHILDREN WITHIN THE HOME WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO THE TRAINING OF THE Pre-ScHooL Cuitp by Rev. Donald 
Martin Endebrock, S.T.D. 


This theological study aims to bring into clearer focus the 
obligation of parents in supplying a religious education for their 
children. Certain facts that cry out the sorry tale of neglect in 
this home field of religious education motivated the writer to 
select this topic for theological study. In order to present a 
clear idea of the obligation laid upon parents, the writer presents 
first, the source of the obligation, and second, its gravity. 

The obligation of parents to provide for the religious train- 
ing of their children comes primarily from the natural law, the 
provisions of which have been strengthened and clarified on this 
point by the divine positive law and ecclesiastical law. 

The Church’s stand on the matter could hardly be made 
clearer, for in her law, that parental task is held to be a “most 
grave obligation,” and a “most serious duty.” This is learned 
from the weighty character given that obligation by natural law, 
divine positive law, and the law of the Church. Any parent, 
therefore, who deliberately neglects this duty, either wholly or 
in substantial measure, gravely offends against the law of nature 
and of God, while a Catholic party would also offend against 
the law of the Church. Such neglect brings the guilt of mortal 
sin. 

Evidence stressing the importance of the parents’ educational 
duties in the first years of the child’s life—the most important 
years—for religious training is freely quoted from leading Cath- 
olic psychologists. Following their lead, the picture of the 
child’s mental and physical development from year to year is 
sketched, with a view toward his religious education. At the 
same time woven into this tissue of facts are indications of what 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations are on sale at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 
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truths or modes of acting must be taught or what dangers must 
be warded from the child according to his level of maturity. 


RELIcGIous AND Pre-Inpucrion ProcRaMs In CATHOLIC 
Hicu Scuoots by Brother Bartholomew A. Clark, F.S.C., Ph.D. 
This dissertation presents a detailed analysis of the continu- 

ing need for Catholic secondary schools to inaugurate or to con- 

tinue a special course of religious and moral pre-military induc- 
tion training. Current statistics indicate that the United States 

Government is presently inducting into the various branches 

of the armed forces close to one million young men each year. 

Spiritual conditions as they exist in a military milieu are not the 

same as those found in average civilian living. Special and de- 

tailed applications of Catholic teachings must be made for those 
who are being called to military service. 

A series of fourteen topics, both positive and negative, which 
was drawn up after consultation with seventy armed force chap- 
lains is discussed. The importance of each of these topics is 
viewed in the light of available statistics and opinions on current 
religious and moral conditions in the armed forces. Besides con- 
tacting the religious leaders of the military services, the author 
has relied heavily upon the results of a Behavior Statement Ques- 
tionnaire which was conducted in one of the largest military 
areas of the United States. The answers for this project were 
supplied by 2,371 men. Further details for areas of both positive 
encouragement and negative warning are presented in the form 
of excerpts from sixty letters received from former students who 
are now serving in the armed forces in foreign lands. Among the 
topics discussed are: Military Service as a vocation, Catholic 
Action, The Mass, Sex, Drinking, Gambling, College R.O.T.C. pro- 
grams, and the pros and cons of when to serve. 

As a positive step toward inaugurating or implementing such 
programs, a detailed study is made of several pre-induction sys- 
tems already in operation. These include such plans as a series 
of lectures by military personnel, class lessons by religious teach- 
ers, closed weekend retreats, parent-teacher meetings and parish 
CYO discussion clubs. A critical analysis of available source 
material, both religious and secular, is also included in this study. 
Finally, a proposed syllabus for a religious and moral pre-induc- 
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tion program is presented and four sample lessons are added as 

an appendix. 

An Evauuative Srupy or THE GuipANce PROGRAM IN ‘THE ARCH- 
DIOCESAN HicH ScHoots or Saint Louis by Sister Violet Marie 
Custer, O.P., Ph.D. 

The present study has sought to evaluate the status of the 
guidance program in the seven Archdiocesan High Schools of 
Saint Louis as it was operating in March of 1954, three years after 
the establishment of a formal guidance program. The instru- 
ments used for the investigation were: a student questionnaire, 
administered in 1951 and again in 1954, a teacher questionnaire, 
a counselor questionnaire, and a check list filled out during an 
interview with the principal of each school. Responses were 
received from 1,718 students in 1951 and 1,780 in 1954, and from 
148 teachers, 20 counselors, and 7 principals. 

The student questionnaire revealed a markedly higher per- 
centage of students in 1954 who showed a knowledge of the 
sources of counseling aid within the school than was true in 1951. 
Differences in positive response between 1951 and 1954 ranged 
from 8.41 per cent on health problems to 26.41 per cent on prob- 
lems of boy-girl relationships. In 1954 the percentage of stu- 
dents who knew of available guidance services within the school 
for various problems ranged from 47.25 per cent with regard to 
part-time employment to 96.91 per cent regarding religious 
doubts. 

Students varied in their choices of consultants, showing a gen- 
eral tendency to prefer home-room teachers for personal-social 
problems, counselors for vocational problems, health personnel 
for health problems, chaplains and religious teachers for moral- 
religious problems, subject and home-room teachers for educa- 
tional problems, and the high-school principal for miscellaneous 
problems. 


Responses from the counselor questionnaire indicated that 
guidance services and facilities have been effectively set up. 
However, improvements could be recommended in the follow- 
ing areas: professional preparation of counselors, utilization of 
tests and community agencies, and extension of counseling serv- 
ices among the lower classmen. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The Ford Foundation’s half-billion-dollar grant to private 
colleges, universities, medical schools, and hospitals, announced 
last month, is the largest single appropriation for philanthropic 
purposes in American history. Included in the 615 colleges 
and universities sharing $210,000,000 of the grant are 161 Cath- 
olic schools; 16 of these Catholic institutions share also in a 
grant of $50,000,000, to be added to the $210,000,000, which is 
given as a bonus to schools which “led the way in their regions 
in improving the status and compensation of American teachers.” 
The grants to Catholic colleges and universities announced last 
month total $37,997,600. No amounts were announced for 13 
Catholic schools listed among the 161 named; the announce- 
ment indicated that the amounts for these schools will be made 
known at a later date. When these amounts are announced, the 


total grant to Catholic schools will go up by some eight to nine 
million dollars. 


Two Catholic colleges sharing in the grant are in Puerto Rico; 
the other 159 are in continental United States. Thirty-eight of 
the 193 Catholic four-year colleges in the United States (as 
listed in The 1955 Catholic School Guide ) are not on the Founda- 
tion’s list, though there are four institutions on the list which 
are not in the Guide. Percentagewise the total announced for 
Catholic schools is approximately 15 per cent of $260,000,000 
given to private colleges and universities. This percentage may 
rise when the amounts for the thirteen Catholic colleges and for 
the other colleges whose grants were not announced last month 
are made known. It is interesting to note that, though the grants 
were not made on the basis of enrollments but rather on the basis 
of payrolls for instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, enroll- 
ments in Catholic instituions of higher education this year are 
about 18 per cent of the total enrollment of private colleges and 
universities, which is estimated to be 1,195,040 students; the total 
enrollment in higher education, including public institutions, is 
estimated by the U.S. Office of Education to be 2,716,000. 
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In the Foundation’s official release the grants to colleges and 
universities are described as follows: 


1. A sum approximating its 1954-55 payroll for instruc- 
tion in the liberal arts and sciences would be given to 
each of the 615 private, regionally accredited, four-year 
colleges and universities in the United States. The in- 
come from this endowment grant would be used for in- 
creasing faculty salaries. The total amount appropriated 
for these grants is $210 million. 


2. An additional sum approximating one-half of last 
year’s faculty salaries in the liberal arts and sciences 
would be given to 126 institutions which have led the 
way in their regions in improving the status and com- 
pensation of American college teachers. Income from 
this additional grant could be spent by these institutions 
either for raising faculty salaries or for other pressing 
academic needs. The total sum appropriated for these 
grants is $50 million. 

The schools to receive the additional grant were selected by 
the Foundation’s Advisory Committee on the basis of replies to 
questionnaires sent to every regionally accredited privately sup- 
ported college and university in the country. The Committee 
emphasized that it “did not attempt to compare the caliber of 
these many different colleges, their general excellence or reputa- 
tion. Indeed, our study confirms the belief so widely held that 
variety of excellence is a healthy aspect of our entire system of 
higher education, whether publicly or privately supported. This 
variety cannot be readily reduced to mathematical comparisons 
or scores.” Father Robert I. Gannon, S.J., former president of 
Fordham University, is a member of the fifteen-man Advisory 
Committee. 

In addition to the grants to private colleges and universities, 
the Foundation made grants of $200,000,000 to 3,500 privately 
supported hospitals and of $90,000,000 to privately supported 
medical schools. 

For these magnificent gifts heads of Catholic institutions were 
enthusiastic in their thanks, all the way from the campus of 
Notre Dame University, which received $2,630,000, to the Col- 
lege of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, whose grant was the smallest, 


$59,000. Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart, rector of The Catholic 
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University of America, voiced the sentiments of all when he said: 
“We are deeply grateful to the Ford Foundation.” 


Gifts to American colleges and universities in the fiscal year 
1954-55 from such sources as alumni, non-alumni friends, wel- 
fare corporations, estates, religious denominational boards, and 
business totaled $507,000,000, according to a report published 
this month by the Council for Financial Aid to Education and 
the American College Public Relations Association. Actually 
this figure is projected from the total of $370,030,106 reported 
in a survey conducted by the two organizations by 748 of the 
1,856 institutions of higher learning in the country. Of the 193 
Catholic four-year colleges, 141 participated in the survey and 
reported gifts amounting to $41,638,386; when projected to em- 
brace all Catholic institutions, the figure reaches $57,315,389. 
All figures in the report relating to Catholic institutions are ad- 
justed to include an estimate of the monetary value of “con- 
tributed services” by clergy and religious. In the amounts ac- 
tually reported by 748 institutions, private colleges and universi- 
ties lead the other three divisions of schools with a grand total 
of $159,493,594; tax-supported institutions were second with $68,- 
157,886; church-related, church-controlled, but non-Catholic, in- 
stitutions were third with $66,740,239, and Catholic schools were 
fourth with $41,638,386. The report did not include the recent 
Ford Foundation grants, but it estimated that these will yield 
about $13,000,000 a year. 

The total for all colleges and universities shows a 50 per cent 
increase in gifts since fiscal year 1951-52, the year the last com- 
parable study was made. It is estimated in the report that the 
nation’s colleges and universities will need $608,000,000 in new 
gifts each year for the next decade. 


Sharing in Du Pont’s $900,000 grant for the improvement of 
teaching in colleges and high schools and in support of scien- 
tific studies are three Catholic schools. Over a hundred insti- 
tutions are included in the grant. St. Louis University’s Institute 
for the Teaching of Chemistry receives $10,400. Included in this 
amount is $6,500 to provide sixteen fellowships for chemistry 
teachers in high schools and junior colleges, enabling them to 
work toward their master’s degrees during the summer session 
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in 1956. Another $3,900 was awarded to provide two fellow- 
ships for the 1956-57 academic year to encourage college grad- 
uates to continue toward their master’s degrees and go into 
high school science and mathematics teaching. The University 
of Notre Dame receives one of thirty grants to encourage out- 
standing graduate students, who have had two years’ experi- 
ence as teaching assistants in the sciences, to continue for a 
third year. Each of these grants provides $2,400 for the year 
for an unmarried assistant or $3,000 for a married assistant, plus 
an award of $500 to the university and payment of tuition and 
fees. St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is one of fifty 
privately supported liberal arts colleges receiving a grant of 
$4,000 each “to help them maintain the excellence of their 
teaching.” 


Other Catholic college Christmas presents include a grant of 
$100,000 to LeMoyne College, Syracuse, New York, by the Rosa- 
mond Gifford Charitable Corporation. Miss Gifford once owned 


the land of the LeMoyne campus. The grant will be used for 
construction of a faculty house. Niagara University received 
an unrestricted grant of $15,000 from the Eastman Kodak Co. 
In Detroit, the courts released the principal of an estate valued 
at more than $4,000,000 to be shared by the University of De- 
troit, the Academy of the Sacred Heart, and two Catholic homes. 


Honored by His Holiness Pope Pius XII last month were two 
professors of The Catholic University of America. Rey. Dr. John 
Tracy Ellis, professor of American Church History, was elevated 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor. Rev. Dr. Thomas Owen Martin, professor of Canon 
Law, was raised to the rank of Papal Chamberlain with the title 
of Very Reverend Monsignor. 

A priest of the Archdiocese of Washington, Monsignor Ellis 
is managing editor of The Catholic Historical Review, secretary 
of the American Catholic Historical Association, and censor of 
books for the Archdiocese of Washington. Among the books he 
has written is a two-volume life of Cardinal Gibbons. 

Monsignor Martin, a priest of the Doicese of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is director of the Commission on American Citizenship 
and associate editor of The American Ecclesiastical Review. 
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Besides holding doctoral degrees in Philosophy, Theology, and 
Canon Law, he is a civil lawyer, being a member of the District 
of Columbia and Michigan Bar Associations. 


Rhodes scholarships were awarded last month to two Catholic 
college students. Among the thirty-two American winners are 
Reginald Stanton, of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, and Donald 
Sniegowski, a student at the University of Notre Dame. Last 
year there were likewise two winners from Catholic colleges, 
Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California, and Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Catholic University’s summer workshops will begin June 15 
and close June 26. The areas and the problems of the six work- 
shops announced last month are: Higher Education, “On the 
Functions of the Dean of Studies”; Elementary Education, “On 
the Teaching of Reading”; Special Education, “On Mental 
Health”; Nursing Education, “On Implementation of the Nurs- 
ing Curriculum in the Clinical Fields”; Art Education, “On Art 
as Language,” and Music Education, “On Music Activities in the 
Elementary School.” 

Also announced last month was the University’s seventh annual 
Minor Seminary Conference. The dates are May 11, 12, and 13. 
The conference will be devoted to continuing the study of the 
curriculum for the high school and junior college levels of the 
minor seminary. Emphasis will be on the natural sciences in 
these programs. 


Legal aspects of church-state relations will be the object of 
special study at Villanova University’s newly established In- 
stitute of Church and State. Specific issues to be studied in- 
clude the legal limitations on church administration and dis- 
cipline, church control over property, taxation of church prop- 
erty, the role of religion in adoption and custody cases, state 
regulation of religious education, and state regulation of chari- 
table and legal bequests. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


More high school seniors have shown interest in scientific 
research careers this year than ever before. Completed entries 
in the fifteenth Annual Science Talent Search for the Westing- 
house Science Scholarships, now being judged, are at an all- 
time high level. The total is 3,375 contrasted with 2,575 last 
year, an increase of 31 per cent. 

Suggestions to help industries encourage science and mathe- 
matics studies in their local high schools are presented in a 
booklet, entitled Tomorrow's Scientists and Engineers, which 
was published last month by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers (2 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York). The 
booklet contains descriptions of several forms of assistance to 
schools being carried out by industrial concerns. Information 
on these practices was obtained through a questionnaire which 
NAM’s Research Committee sent to 3,100 companies. Only 600 
companies answered the questionnaire at all, and of these only 
half indicated that they aided high schools in their localities. 
NAM hopes that this report will interest many industrial con- 
cerns in doing something to help improve the supply of trained 
personnel in science and engineering. 


The largest private scholarship program in American history 
enters its final phase on January 14 when 5,078 high school 
seniors from all over the nation take another test to determine 
which 2,500 of them will still be eligible to become Merit Scholars 
next fall. The 5,078, all that remain from the nearly 60,000 
who took the first examination in the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation talent search, will take the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board at hundreds of 
centers throughout the nation. When the results of this test 
become known, the 2,500 finalists will be carefully considered 
by a board of judges. Their scholastic records and their activi- 
ties records, both in and out of school, will be examined. State- 
ments will be taken from their principals and teachers, and each 
of the finalists will be asked to submit a statement of his own 
explaining his plans for college and his ambitions later. 
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At least 445—and the number may rise to 500—of the finalists 
will be chosen as Merit Scholars. Each winner will receive a 
full, four-year scholarship to the college of his choice plus 
cost-of-living allowance according to his need. Co-operating 
with NMSC in the program are nine leading corporations. Repre- 
senting Catholic schools on NMSC’s ten-man Advisory Council 
is Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., secretary of the Department of 
Secondary Schools of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 


Among twelve semi-finalists chosen in the ninth annual Voice 
of Democracy contest are two Catholic high school students. 
Finalists will be announced on January 23. The two Catholics 
among the semi-finalists represent Santa Barbara (California ) 
Catholic High School and Gonzaga High School of Washington, 
D.C. A million and one-half students in public and private 
high schools in forty-seven states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii competed in the contest, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the Radio- 
Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association. 

In Philadelphia, in the citywide competition to select an 
essay to be entered in the national essay contest on the Bill 
of Rights, sponsored by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the first five prizes were taken by students from Cath- 
olic high schools. For the second successive year, a student 
of Hallahan Catholic Girls High School captured the first prize; 
two other Hallahan students got third and fourth prizes. A boy 
from St. Thomas More High School won second place, and a 
girl from St. Hubert’s High School came in fifth. 


Secondary schools form the weakest link in American edu- 
cation, said President A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale University, in 
an address given last month at State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York. According to Dr. Griswold, high schools cause the 
great number of college dropouts. Students drop out “not only 
at the state universities where law or custom requires admission 
of all high school graduates, but also at private colleges and uni- 
versities where admission is highly selective.” 
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Current systems of teaching reading in foreign countries are 
eclectic in character according to a study recently completed 
by UNESCO on reading problems in more than fifty countries of 
the world. The findings of the UNESCO investigation reveal 
two notable trends in methods of teaching reading. The first 
combines into a unified program, techniques which formerly dis- 
tinguished contrasting methods. This eclecticism not only makes 
possible the use in any given reading program of all the tech- 
niques of established worth, but it insures balanced emphasis 
from the beginning on all the essential aspects of reading: a 
thoughtful reading attitude, a clear grasp of meaning, accuracy 
and independence in word recognition, thoughtful reaction to 
ideas read, and interest in personal reading. 

A second significant trend has been to give increased recog- 
nition in teaching reading to the interests, immediate concerns, 
previous experiences, and special aptitudes of the learner. Ob- 
viously, the issues faced today in foreign countries in develop- 
ing a sound reading program for beginners are far broader than 
merely making a choice between two specialized methods of 
teaching, such as the phonic or the word method. 

Five other problems in reading which are faced in one form 
or another by educators throughout the world are presented in 
the UNESCO report which was published last fall. 


“Christian books build minds for tomorrow” is the theme 
for Catholic Book Week, February 19-25, sponsored by the 
Catholic Library Association. Posters and other suggestions for 
the observance of this week may be secured from the Associa- 
tion, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Two reading lists of the best Cath- 
olic books of 1955—one for adults and one for elementary and 
secondary schools—are distributed by the Association. 


Look ahead in grammar, advises Robert Pooley, chairman of 
the Department of Integrated Studies at the University of Wis- 
consin. Subsequent to a study of present-day practices in teach- 
ing grammar, Pooley noted an eagerness at all levels of instruc- 
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tion to make more effective the learning and use of grammar. 
In the elementary grades, the tendency today is to postpone the 
analysis of the sentence to the seventh year and at that point to 
teach fewer concepts more slowly and carefully than formerly 
done. Research and experience, according to Pooley, have shown 
that in teaching grammar too fast and too early, pupils build 
up a resistance and resentment which carry through their high 
school years to undermine the teaching of grammar where it 
could be most effective. 

The trend, therefore, in the public elementary schools is in 
the direction of building sound language habits through usage 
in grades one through six, to lay a solid foundation of a few 
basic grammatical concepts in grades seven and eight, and to 
leave the remainder of grammar to the senior high school where 
the slowly developing command of the structure of English is 
frequently culminated. 


Up-to-date spelling list is being compiled by University of 


Texas researchers who hope their efforts will contribute to im- 
proved spelling instruction in the elementary schools. Letter- 
to-editors columns in newspapers and magazines constitute the 
chief source of the projected new list. It is expected that these 
columns will yield words most frequently used in adult writing 
vocabulary. These findings should then act as directives in the 
compilation of elementary school spelling lists. Thus far, after 
analyzing 5,000 letters, researchers found 22,485 different words, 
but only 390 of the words were found to be new in form or 
meaning when they were compared with a 1926 list. Other 
research results are being reported via theses at the University. 


Discussion of ways in which a child can be helped in his emo- 
tional, social or intellectual adjustment should constitute the 
largest part of parent-teacher conferences. To make this dis- 
cussion meaningful, writes G. A. Driscoll in her new book (Child 
Guidance in the Class Room), the teacher should secure and 
present to the parent objective evidence of each child’s achieve- 
ment in these three areas. Samples of the child’s work, anec- 
dotes of his behavior in situations that delineate both his assets 
and his liabilities, and objective scores in academic accomplish- 
ment should be prepared for the parents to see. 
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To assist parents in understanding this evidence of their child’s 
performance, the teacher should evaluate the material presented. 
For instance, a sample of the writing of a fourth-grade child may 
seem inferior to a parent whose only recognized standard is that 
of adult penmanship. After the facts have been submitted to 
the parents, the teacher should summarize by indicating areas 
in which the child is making outstanding progress, those in which 
his performance is satisfactory, and those in which he is ex- 
periencing difficulty. This summary should be followed by what 
Driscoll considers to be the major phase of the conferenc: the 
discussion of the facts presented. 


Highly competitive sports are hard on children, a committee 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics recently declared in a 
statement criticizing too much emphasis on sports which unduly 
stress competition, such as Little League baseball. The pressure 
of “win at all costs” games is too great physically and emotionally 
for children under twelve. A certain amount of healthy com- 


petition is necessary, asserted the committee, but it should be 
informal and take into account the physical capacity, the de- 
velopmental stages of growth, and the special aptitudes of each 


child. 


Comic books can become a foot in the door to success 
in guiding children to more profitable reading, claims D. L. 
Burton of Florida State University. Burton recommends that 
teachers analyze the basic appeals of the comic books and then 
guide pupils to selections which contain not only the same at- 
tractions but which also represent a step upward toward more 
mature and wholesome reading experiences. 

Reading material of this transitional nature is found in such 
series as the Bobbs-Merrill Company’s “Childhood of Famous 
Americans,” with its simple biographies of Davy Crockett and 
others, suitable particularly for third- and fourth-graders. The 
“Landmark” and “World Landmark” books of Random House 
with stories of General Custer and the FBI serve as excellent 
conversional reading for the fifth- and sixth-graders. In the 
same category are the “American Adventure” series of the 
Wheeler Publishing Company and the “Real People” series of 
Row, Peterson and Company. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Bishop-designate John L. Morkovsky, named in December by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XU as Titular Bishop of Hieron and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, has been since 1943 super- 
intendent of schools in the Archdiocese of San Antonio, Ordained 
in Rome in 1933 while a student at Gregorian University, Bishop- 
designate Morkovsky did his graduate studies in education at 
The Catholic University of America. His elevation to the epis- 
copacy brings joy to the ranks of superintendents, especially to 
those superintendents who must find time after their school work 
is done to carry on several other administrative functions in 
their dioceses. Aside from being the superintendent of schools 
and a pastor, Bishop-designate Morkovsky held down a _ half 
dozen other administrative posts in the Archdiocese of San An- 
tonio. In Catholic education circles, he is known as a man who 
came into the vineyard to work. 

Also honored by His Holiness last month was Monsignor John 


S. Spence, superintendent in the Archdiocese of Washington; he 
was raised from Papal Chamberlain to the rank of Domestic 
Prelate. 


The Diocese of Pittsburgh has a new superintendent of schools. 
Appointed last month to succeed Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley, 
who had been superintendent since 1939, was Rev. Dr. John B. 
McDowell, who received his Ph.D. at The Catholic University 
of America in 1952. Doctor McDowell had been assistant to 
Monsignor Quigley in the diocesan school office. Monsignor 
Quigley will continue to serve at St. Canice Parish, Knoxville, 
Pennsylvania, where he is pastor, and as president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Music Educators Association. For sixteen years 
now a leader in the activities of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, of whose Department of Superintendents he 
is presently the president, he will keep up his lively interest in 
all the Association’s endeavors. Widely known for his enthusi- 
astic promotion of Catholic education on both the diocesan and 
the national levels, his retiring from the ranks of the active super- 
intendents is deeply regretted. His colleagues are happy to 
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learn that he is not going into full retirement from Catholic 
education. 


Connecticut State Board of Education last month authorized a 
comprehensive survey of the part played by Catholic and other 
private schools in providing educational facilities for children 
in the State. Expected to take several months, the purpose 
of the survey will be to assemble data concerning the expan- 
sion of Catholic and other private schools in recent years, to 
find a trend of future growth of these schools in relation to 
the public schools, to determine the extent to which Catholic 
and other private schools may already be informally assisted by 
some towns, and, finally, to investigate ways and means for pro- 
viding town or state aid for transportation of pupils and for 
health and welfare facilities at these schools. In the proposal 
of the survey, it was noted that since many of these schools 
serve regions rather than single towns, transportation aid and 
health services would have to be considered on a statewide 
basis. 

Last June, The Catholic Transcript, official weekly news- 
paper of Connecticut’s three Catholic dioceses, reported that 
61 per cent of the children born in Connecticut in 1954 were 
baptized in the Catholic Church. The figure was reached by 
comparing the number of infant baptisms in the three dioceses 
during 1954 with the total number of births in the State for the 
same period, as compiled by the State’s Department of Vital 
Statistics. 

A recent survey conducted by the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, a Protestant organization, of eleven Connecticut cities 
and towns, not including predominantly Catholic Hartford and 
Bridgeport, reported that the population was 55 per cent Cath- 
olic, 37 per cent Protestant, and 4 per cent Jewish, with the re- 
maining 4 per cent belong to other religious groups. 


Vermont’s controversial issue over state aid payments for tui- 
tion of pupils in Catholic and other private schools is on its 
way to the State Supreme Court. Asked in December, 1955, to 
alter an opinion he issued in November to the State Board of 
Education that local school districts can not receive state funds 
for tuition payments to non-public schools, State Attorney Gen- 
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eral Robert T. Stafford declared this month that he would not 
change his stand and recommended that the issue be tested in 
the courts. The controversy arose in the fall of 1955 when the 
State Department of Education deducted more than $19,000 
from state aid payments to ninety-six towns where children are 
sent by the local public school boards to non-public sch@ols. The 
Attorney General’s ruling so far is concerned only with the 
legality of using state money to pay such tuitions; the ques- 
tion as to whether town school boards have the constitutional 
right to pay these tuitions through other public funds has been 
left untouched. 


The towns involved in the controversy have been paying tui- 
tions for pupils who went to non-public schools not only in Ver- 
mont, but also in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland. Vermont Education Commissioner A. John 
Holden explained that these towns do this because they lack 
school buildings of their own. A majority of the pupils in- 
volved attend Catholic schools, but there are some cases where 
local school districts have been paying tuition for pupils at Protes- 
tant-affiliated schools. With regard to payments to religious 
schools, Mr. Holden said that Vermont had adopted the stand, 
without taking formal action, that this was a matter for the 
individual towns to decide. State law requires each town to 
maintain schools or pay tuition for pupils to attend approved 
schools, but the parents of the children can select the schools 
as long as they are approved by the local board. The Commis- 
sioner said that never before has there been a formal question 
as to whether such tuition payments are limited to public schools 
or include also religious schools. 


Seventy-two sisters are listed as eligible now to withdraw 
funds from the State teacher retirement system, according to 
an official notice made public last month by the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Retirement System. The sisters are former Wisconsin public 
school teachers, some of them having taught in the so-called 
Catholic-public schools. According to the notice, “Teachers over 
50 years of age who are not now teaching or under contract 
to teach in this or some other state may apply for the withdrawal 
of their own deposits and the state deposit accumulation. Amounts 
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up to several thousands of dollars are available in some cases.” 
The list included also names other than those of sisters. 


The blind and the sighted will learn together in Philadelphia’s 
latest special-education school. There are four other special- 
education schools in the Archdiocese; their enrollment this year 
is 429 pupils; the new school for the blind increases this num- 
ber by 28. Dedicated by Archbishop John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., 
to St. Lucy, patron of the blind, on her feast day last month, the 
school is conducted in a converted apartment house nearby St. 
Francis de Sales parish school. Pupils receive specialized train- 
ing in St. Lucy’s and are gradually integrated into the regular 
classes of St. Francis school. This integration program, the 
unique feature of the school, gives the blind child experiences 
among the sighted of his own age. Normal classroom and 
schoolyard relationships are learned as the blind pupil overcomes 
the difficulties of social adjustment. The sighted pupils also 
learn care and consideration for their handicapped classmates. 

Pupils range in age from two years to fifteen. Those of the 
nursery-school level are accompanied to school by their parents, 
who learn from the specially trained sisters methods of instruc- 
tion which they can follow through on at home. There is no 
charge of any kind. Free transportation is provided for the 
pupils who live in Philadelphia. Out-of-town pupils are boarded 
in two diocesan institutions for children. The bus and equip- 
ment for the school were donated by a group of lay people who 
have organized into an auxiliary society for the school. The 
school is staffed by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. 


Eight volunteer bus-driving mothers handle the transportation 
problem at St. George’s school in Fort Worth, Texas. Dressed 
in chic gray uniforms with the red emblem of St. George, they 
have been safely transporting some 235 children to and from 
school in three big busses. The mothers give three hours a day 
on alternate weeks to the task. They had to pass three examina- 
tions for the Texas Safety Council and physical examinations 
required of pilots. They have won special commendation from 
the Texas Department of Public Safety, and the Chief of Police 
of Fort Worth has commissioned them as special police. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Seconp Look . .. AT THE COLLEGE OF St. SCHOLASTICA, Duluth: 

The College of St. Scholastica, 1955. Pp. vii + 140. 

This interesting book is a detailed report on the evaluation 
of one institution of higher learning for women. It shows just 
how the college’s graduates are reinterpreting the philosophy 
of life they learned within its walls in their home, personal, 
civic, social and social living. Once before, ten years ago, 
the faculty of St. Scholastica appraised the fruits of their labors 
as mirrored in the lives of their graduates; the report of that 
evaluation was called The First Fifteen Years. Weaknesses in 
the college’s program and in its teachers’ methods which were 
revealed in that first study have received a lot of attention in 
the past ten years. In the present report, the findings indicate 
that the right remedies were prescribed and applied in the right 
way. St. Scholastica’s faculty is to be congratulated for its wise 
foresight, for its keen sense of institutional responsibility, and, 
particularly by those who face similar problems, for its techni- 
cal skill in presenting such a meaningful report of its study. 

While more pleased with their products after this second look 
than they were after the first look ten years ago, St. Scholas- 
tica’s teachers did not find everything in their graduates en- 
tirely to their liking. In choosing careers, for example, the grad- 
uates seemed motivated more strongly by personal interest and 
happiness than by a sense of service to God and neighbor. More 
can still be done in the college to make eternal values dominant 
in the lives of the graduates. Also marked for special attack 
in the college’s new strategy is secularism, which the graduates 
reported is everywhere mocking their efforts to make Christianity 
live. 

The most popular career among St. Scholastica graduates is 
homemaking; seven out of ten alumnae are raising families; one 
is in religion, and two are following careers such as teaching, 
nursing, librarianship, and social service. 

More effective counseling service has helped the college re- 
tain more of its students since the study of ten years ago. A 
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Second Look shows that when a faculty is attentive to the felt- 
needs of the students, ways can be found to satisfy them. 

Catholic college administrators should be grateful to St. Scho- 
lastica’s for the service rendered them all by this study and its 
report. Though no price is indicated on the report itself, the 
editors note that there will be a charge for deliveries outside the 
State of Minnesota. Whatever the charge, the volume is 
worth it. 

SisTER ALICE Josepu, O.P. 

The Catholic University of America 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EpucaTion by Henry J. Otto, Hazel 
Floyd, and Margaret Rouse. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. xv + 455. $5.00. 

In 1949, Henry J. Otto published the first edition of Principles 
of Elementary Education. With the help of Hazel Floyd and 
Margaret Rouse who used the book as a college text for six years, 
Otto has revised the book. Fundamentally, the material in the 
revised edition is the same as in the 1949 edition. The author 
presents, in an interesting way, an introductory overview of the 
field of elementary education. He integrates his thinking about 
essential features of a good elementary school with his ideas 
about effective means of educating teachers and future teachers 
in the professional field of teaching in elementary schools. 

The authors wrote the volume primarily for college under- 
graduates taking their beginning course in elementary educa- 
tion. In chapter one the reader vicariously visits several schools 
of various types and sizes in widely scattered parts of the United 
States to learn how a good modern program of elementary edu- 
cation is carried out. In the other fifteen chapters of the book, 
Otto treats those topics necessary to acquaint future teachers 
with fundamentals of elementary education. In each chapter 
of the new edition, the authors have utilized the findings of late 
research studies to implement their ideas about effective methods 
of teaching. After discussing the educative environment of the 
pre-school and the school-age child, the authors state the pur- 
poses of the elementary school and then portray the means used 
by the school to achieve these objectives. The organization 
and administration of a good elementary school is given ade- 
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quate attention in the remaining chapters together with an over- 
view of elementary education today. 

Teachers of introductory courses in elementary education will 
find the structure of the book helpful. Each chapter is summar- 
ized and supplemented with recommended additional readings. 
A new section of the revised edition is the list of selected refer- 
ences for each chapter in the book. Certain chapters of this book 
might be profitably used as reference material for courses in 
curriculum, administration and supervision of education, and edu- 
cational psychology. 

SisreR M. Laurin, O.S.B. 
Mount Marty College 
Yankton, South Dakota 


x 
You anp Your Cuitp by Winifred de Kok. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 147. $3.75. 

Ever since God commanded man “to increase and multiply,” 
thousands of writers have come forward to offer parents sugges- 
tions on how to raise their children properly. No age, however, 
has presented such a market for parental-advice literature as our 
own. At a time when family life is undergoing a decadence 
never before known, hundreds of writers have put ink to thoughts 
on how to provide children with the spiritual, intellectual, psy- 
chological, physical and social care and training necessary in 
order that they may truly become responsible adults. Much of 
what has been written has been good, noteworthy and beneficial 
to parents. Much more has been a rehashing of what has already 
been said elsewhere by others, and oftentimes in a far superior 
way. If one can judge the motives of publishers, it can be said 
that many have flooded book stores with parental-advice litera- 
ture not so much out of a dedication to parents and for the 
restoration and fostering of good family life as out of desire to 
cash in on a ready market for such literature. 

You And Your Child is one of the latest books of advice to 
parents on how to raise children successfully. Written primarily 
for British parents, this work is based upon the personal experi- 
ence of Dr. Winifred de Kok, the mother of two children and 
long-time counselor in children’s clinics and schools in England. 
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It is intended for parents as “a complete guide to child manage- 
ment from birth to adolescence.” It is not that. 

Too much of the book is too commonplace to merit any praise. 
Much of what Dr. de Kok writes has been stated by others: chil- 
dren need love; parents must understand the needs of the child; 
they must respect the child’s individuality; they must constantly 
give good example to their children; they must provide security 
for them and teach them how to obey. And like other writers, 
Dr. de Kok treats these topics principally from a humanistic- 
naturalistic viewpoint. Although the book includes a chapter on 
“Children and Religion,” the tonality of the entire volume does 
not even begin to touch the supernatural. Little stress is given 
to the child’s spiritual life. Parents are told that a pre-school 
child is expected to “be able to count his fingers and know how 
many there are on each hand,” but no mention is made of whether 
or not those little fingers should be joined together when and if 
the child says his prayers. 

Here and there the book does have occasional merit. In the 
chapter entitled “Enjoying Your Children,” Dr. de Kok informs 
parents: “If your Tommy comes running in with black hands 
and smeared face, bursting with news of some great import, 
forget his face and his hands and look at his shining eyes while 
you listen to him and share his excitement. That way he really 
feels he himself is important to you; that you care for him and 
not only for his appearance.” 

But on the whole not much can be said to recommend this 
book. Like many others in the field of child guidance, this work 
is too much a repetition of what has been said by others. It 
contributes very little for the American parent who has read any 
other works on this subject at all. The book is far too brief to 
be “a complete guide to child management from birth to ado- 
lescence,” as advertised on its jacket, and far too expensive in 
view of its size. This is not the fault of Dr. de Kok, I suspect, 
but that of her publisher whose motives must remain unknown. 

Perhaps it will be said by some that this reviewer expected 
too much. Too much is not enough for parents today. 

Tuomas E. LANGER 
Theological College 
The Catholic University of America 
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THE Brivce, Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies, I, edited by 
John M. Oéesterreicher. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 349. $3.95. 


This first volume bespeaks a good beginning for the series of 
publications being sponsored by Seton Hall University which are 
intended to bridge the gap between Christianity and Judaism 
and to show the basic unity of the Old and New Testaments. 

A symposium of the thinking of some twenty scholars, contri- 
buting either articles or book reviews, on the unity of the two 
Testaments, the book is informative and stimulating. It is im- 
possible to discuss the merits of each piece individually here. 
The reviewer is compelled, however, to note a superb presenta- 
tion of “The Finaly Case” by Father E. Flannery. 

Though all the essays are written well, it seems that it would 
have made for easier reading, since the volume is intended for 
the general public, if some of the writers had been less wordy 
or if in the editing a summary paragraph giving the main points 
of the development prefaced each one. It is not to be expected 
that all readers will have equal interest in all the articles 
presented. Some will have learned the author’s thought on the 
topic under discussion through other readings. The summaries 
suggested would save them a lot of time which they could give 
to more serious consideration of the thinking of writers with 
whom they are not too familiar. 

In all, the volume meets its challenge. Anyone interested in 
the relationships between Judaism and Christianity, and both 
Christians and Jews should be, will find its reading worth while. 

Joun P. WEISENCOFF 
School of Sacred Theology 
The Catholic University of America 


Never A Dutt Moment by Eugenia Price. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. Pp. 121. $1.00, paper; 
$2.00, cloth. 

Designed for non-Catholic young people in colleges, high 
schools, junior high schools, church young people’s groups, and 
summer camps in the hope that youth may truly “live Jesus 
Christ,” this book presents the “Christian experience” of Eugenia 
Price, convert to Christianity from atheism. 
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In a style comparable to the evangelist, Billy Graham, this 
book gives the reader never a dull moment. The gist of the 
work is typical of present-day American Protestantism: The 
Christian is to be a witness to those things he has experienced 
in accepting Christ. Through personal contact with Sacred 
Scripture, Christ will begin to live in him. He won't need re- 
ligious laws to live by because now through experience he has 
the Law Maker living right inside himself. 


While containing many religious truths such as the inerrancy 
of Sacred Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, the Trinity, the Resur- 
rection of Christ, the Final Judgment by Jesus, and His atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind on the cross, this book con- 
tains fundamental errors. “Christian experience” is substituted 
for Christ’s sacraments. The Bible replaces His Church. Per- 
sonal contact with Christ does away with the necessity of re- 
ligious laws to live by. Christianity is above all an “experience,” 
a meeting with God through Christ and nothing more. 


Notable is the lack of exegesis in this work. Among other 
errors, on page 74, Eugenia Price writes: “About sixty-three years 
after the Lord Jesus leit the earth . .. the Apostle Paul wrote .. . 
to the people who got together to start the first Christian 
Church. . . .”. This would make the writing approximately the 
year 96 A.D. A phenomenal fact, since St. Paul was beheaded 
around the year 67 A.D. 

Warning readers, on page 87, to “be very wary of taking one 
line out of the Bible and of twisting it to come out the way you 
want it to come out,” Eugenia continues throughout the entire 
book to give her “Christian experience” of biblical texts as if 
her interpretations were canonical. Incidently, no mention at 
all is made of the historical fact that Christ’s Church existed long 
before the Bible. The writer simply states the fact that “the 
Bible is made up of many separate books . . . ,” but she does not 
bother her head with the question of who gathered these books 
together and declared them inspired. Starting on the premise 
that belief in the Bible is enough for salvation, Eugenia overlooks 
the fundamental fact that it is necessary to belong to the Church 
Christ established on earth for the salvation of all mankind. 


Although sincerely written in terms and phrases that are re- 
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freshingly original, this work of “Christian experience” can hardly 
do more than give a “lift” to those Protestants who are in good 
faith concerning their Christian beliefs. 


Theological College Tuomas E. LANGER 
The Catholic University of America 
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Dugdale, Kathleen. A Manual of Form for Theses and Term 
abo. Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore. Pp. 58. 

Finbarr, O.S.F., Brother (ed.). Franciscan Education Direc- 
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Stanley, William O., and others. Social Foundations of Edu- 
cation. New York: Dryden Press, Inc. Pp. 638. $5.90. 
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Betz, Eva K. Victory Drums. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. 248. $2.50. 

Cicognani, Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni. Addresses and 
Sermons (1951-1955). Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
279. $3.00. 

Dunn, Joan. Retreat from Learning. Why Teachers Can't 
Teach—A Case History. New York: David McKay Co., Inc. 
Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Gheon, Henri. Mary, Mother of God. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co. Pp. 194. $10.00. 

Holy Bible. The Sapiential Books Job to Sirach. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 710. $5.00. 
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York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 597. $7.50. 

Koren, Henry J. Introduction to the Philosophy of Animate 
Nature. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 341. $4.75. 

Noe, Marius. St. Bonaventure, Seraphic Doctor. Paterson: 
St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 56. $0.10. 

Parrot, Andre. The Flood and Noah’s Ark. Studies in Bibli- 
cal — No. 1. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 
76. $2.75. 

Parott, Andre. The Tower of Babel. Studies in Biblical 
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$2.75. 

Shipley, Joseph T. Dictionary of Early English. New York: 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


NEW ELECTRONICS KIT 

A new Advanced Electronics Kit from 
Crow Electri-Craft Corporation simplifies 
the teaching of electron tube theory, radio 
transmitting and receiving, industrial 
electronic controls and basic radar and 
television. Kit Model 53 (Electronic 
Tubes, Circuits and Devices) is designed 
for the upper high school and junior col- 
lege level. Kit consists of 108 component 
parts. Included with each kit is a 400- 
page work manual. For complete details, 
write to Crow Electri-Craft Corp., Uni- 
versal Scientific Co., Vincen ‘nd, 
SCIENCE KITS 

For effective, elementary scence, use 
Science Kit. This kit, in plywood case, 
contains over 80 pieces. Clear, 
understood manuals that simplify 
aration and assure effective classes a 
teachers without science training, is in- 
cluded. Over 50,000 Science Kits are 
now in use. For further details, write to: 
Science Kit, Box 69, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED 

This new arithmetic series is outstand- 
ing in its exceptionally teachable program. 


It offers attractive texts, workbooks for 
additional as well as the 


most complete and useful Teachers’ Man- 
ual ever published. Write for full in- 
formation to: Ginn and Company, Statler 
Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


CUSTOM MADE CLOAKS AND MANTLES 
Custom made Sister’s cloaks and man- 
tles, Bishop and Monsignor cassocks, con- 
fessional cloaks, zimmaras, trousers and 
birettas are being offered by H. De Mattie 
Company, clerical tailors. For price list 
and further information, write to: H. De 
Mattie Co., 53 Park Place, New York. 


PORT-A-FOLD WALL POCKET UNITS ae 

Schieber Sales Company, national 
outlet for folding table and bench 
products, offers a new brochure describ- 
ing the company’s Port-A-Fold wall 
pocket units. Write for free brochure 
Sales Company, Detroit 39, 
Mich. 


POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, table sou- 
venir items. For information and tw 
list on various articles, write to: W. C 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
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CAPS AND GOWNS 

Caps and gowns for Kind 
Grade Schools, High Schools, Colleges; 
Confirmation Gowns for boys and girls, 
are available from Louis E. Stilz & Bro. 
All garments are thoroughly sterilized, 
disinfected and pressed before shipment. 
Send for illustrated circular, no obliga- 
tion, to: Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co., Race 
and 4th Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
JUVENILE 

Now available, by pop request, re- 

rints of the article Juvenile Courtships, 
- the Very Reverend Francis J. Conn 
C.SS.R., of the Department of Sacr 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of The American Eo- 
clesiastical Review. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
NUN’S RAIN CAPE 

With the assistance and approval of 
the Sisters, the Habit Cape Company 
has developed a perfect Nun’s rain —. 
Hood with adjustable drawstrings es 
it adaptable for most head-dresses. It is 
made of new fine grade Vinylite plastic, 
with a dull taffeta finish . . . completely 
electronically sealed. For further infor- 
mation, write to: H Cape Co., P.O. 
Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of thoroughly trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising oe. 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: Thomas Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
CUSTOM CLASS RINGS 

Now, regardless of the size of the class, 
Jenkins can supply custom 
ly designed for Catholic schools, with the 
school name around the stone. Write for 
brochure with complete 
tion to: J. Jenkins Sons 
W. Lexington 


ice informa- 
Inc., 2601 


St., 28, Md. 


A Catholic Book Service.—A thorough search _ 


for out-of-print books. 

guage. 
Store hours: Evenings and Saturdays 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 


Direct all mail inquiries to 


C. F. PETELLE 
MAYWOOD 


Any subject or lan- 
New and current books supplied, 


BOX 289 ILLINOIS 


RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
—— manufactured by —— 


Seneca Novelty Co., Ine. 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


SENCO | 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
Write for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. ‘ 


MONROE CO. Te COLFAX IOWA 


“SALE OR RENTAL” 


for 
KINDERGARTEN 
GRADE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGE 
CONFIRMATION 
GOWNS 
for 
BOYS and GIRLS 


All garments tho- 
roughly sterilized, 
disinfected and 
pressed before 
shipment is made. 


Send for illustrated circular, 
no obligation. 
LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO. 


RACE AND FourTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 6, Pa. 


Tel.: MArket 7-3873 


Order today - FOR CLASSROOM USE 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
(A reprint from the March 1955 issue of 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW) 


> > < -<--- 


Single copy 
In lots of 10 
In lots of 50 


In lots of 100 


Address: THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 


- | 
Prices Postpaid \ 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 
By Hersert SorENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. Third edition. 577 pages, $5.50. 


Presenting a comprehensive interpretation of the fundamental psy- 
chological facts, oe and theories applying to education, this 
highly practical third edition has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. The book includes many classroom examples, classroom 
situations, classroom learning, classroom adjustments, and classroom 
situations in general. Emphasis is placed on growth and develop- 
ment, with equal stress on physical, mental, and social growth. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
By Arcu O. Heck, Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Second Edition. 513 pages, $6.00. 


The book covers the education of socially, physically, and mentally 
exceptional children—gifted as well as handicapped. The physically 
exceptional include those defective in vision, those defective in hear- 
ing, cripples, speech defectives, and the delicate child. The mentally 
exceptional include the slow learner and the gifted. As before, the 
author deals primarily with such problems as discovery, prevention, 
and special needs for educating such children, and includes all the 
latest developments and progress in theory practice, programs, and 
equipment. 


CATHOLICS IN PSYCHOLOGY: A Historical Survey 
By Henryk MistAk, Fordham University and Virarnta M. StTAvupt, 
Hunter College. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 319 pages, $5.00. 


Here is a historical portrait of the pioneering Catholic psychologists 
here and abroad who introduced psvchology into Catholic circles as a 
scientific study independent of philosophy. It surveys the contribu- 
tions of these men, and indicates the psychological problems of par- 
ticular interest to Catholics, showing how they have been solved by 
Catholic psychologists in the past and today. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By Marbet OciLvir, Queens College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
320 pages, $4.50. 


This general method book suggests ways to promote effective oral 
communication in the elementary school classrooms; emphasizes the 
relationship between speech activities and the language arts pro- 
gram; and indicates the part the teacher can play in improving the 
speaking habits of the elementary school child, alone and in conjunc- 
tion with the school specialist. One of the outstanding features of 
the book is the inclusion of bibliographies of contemporary children’s 
ao which may be used in developing the various speech ac- 
es. 


Send for copies on approval 


MoGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Again Available ! 
The Most Popular Pencil Sharpener Ever Put On The Market 


because 
It is the MOST EFFICIENT NOW WITH 


It has the MOST EYE APPEAL 
It is the MOST DURABLE 


NEARLY SIX MILLION HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD 
TO SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PURPOSES 


ORDER NOW FOR SCHOOL SALES— 


We Can Make Shipment for your Order Immediately, 
# or on Any Date Instructed. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO UNIQUE DESIGNS: 


No. 11—Bullet 
No. 12—Milk Bottle 


Sharpeners with Key Chain 
$21.60 per gross 


Sharpeners without Chain 
$12.96 per gross 
(Less 2 per cent ten days, f. 0. b. Orange, Virginia) 


Photograph shows display mount on 
which the sharpeners are usually packed. 
For 5 and 10 cts. stores, the sharpeners 
are packed on individual cards. 


. sold by 
Clark Senadesnaing Company of Orange, Ine. 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Now, regardless of the size of the class, JENKINS can 
supply custom rings as illustrated. These rings are espe- 
cially designed for Catholic schools with the school name 
around the stone. 
We offer you— 

* A choice of stones and finishes 

* Guaranteed quality 

* Good service 
Write for brochure with complete price information. 


You'll be surprised at the very low prices! 


J. JENKINS SONS CO., INC. 
2601 W. LexincTon Sr. Battrmore 23, Mp. 


In answeriiig advertisements please mention THE REvIEW 
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M-20 MUG —SIZE5'2” TALL 3/2” DIAMETER 20-0z. CAPACITY 
AVAILABLE IN BLACK, WHITE AND DARK BLUE FINISH. 


Mugs in WHITE finish are decorated with choice of any ONE color or gold on bands 
with College name and seal permanently fired in the glaze in 22 kt. gold. All decora- 
tion and bands on mugs in BLACK or DARK BLUE finish are in 22 kt. gold only. 


@ Our mugs are FIRST quality CHINA- @ Orders shipped in 3 weeks or less. 


decorated by College stores shipped open 


@ Minimum order —Two dozen mugs. 2% 10 days, 30 net. 
@ $21.00 doz. f.o.b. Wellsville, Ohio. @ Prices subject to change without notice. 


Send Your Order Today to: 


W. C. BUNTING CO. . WELLSVILLE, 0. 


1955 1S OUR 75th YEAR + NACS ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


WRITE FOR CATALOG LISTING 35 OTHER POTTERY ITEMS AVAILABLE FOR COLLEGES 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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your copy of— 


Do you bind your copies of The AM 
Catholic Educational Review? If you PYGMIES AND PYGMOIDS: 


intend to do so, we can supply you TWIDES OF TROPICAL 
with such copies as may be missing AFRICA” 


from your set, at the following rates: 
1-10 years back ____ . BY 

11-20 years back Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D. 

21-30 years back 
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81-40 years back i 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Price: $1.00 Postpaid 
The Catholic Educational 


Review Anthropological Quarterly 

c/o Catholic Univ. of America 
620 MicuicaAN AvENvE, N.E. 

Wasuincron 17, D. C. WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N.E. 


EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 
EVERY CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
EVERY PRIEST 
EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


Che CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


@ ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS ©® HISTORICAL MISCELLANY ® BOOK REVIEWS 
@ NOTES AND COMMENTS @ PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Recognized as the leading publication in its field. Published 
quarterly: January, April, July, October. Subscription rate: $5.00; 
single number $1.50. 
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The Catholic University of America Press 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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| STUDENTS MANUAL 


to accompany 


CIVILIZATION FOR MODERN {TIMES 


by 
NICHOLAS A WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 


and 
JOHN L. WHITE, S.M., M.A. 


A valuable teaching aid! New—helpful— 
Instructive workbook for students. 
Special Features — — — 
Can be used for DAILY work or WEEKLY tests. 


SAVES the teacher the LABOR of composing tests and 
quizzes. 


Embraces a wide variety of testing devices. 
. Insures frequent drilling in the MAIN POINTS of history. 
Copy will be sent on approval for 20 days examination. If 
adopted our bill will be cancelled for the examination copy. 
ORDER A COPY TODAY! 
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